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SEAPOLA 
PRICE 
No. 3791. SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 1900. ancien THREEPENGE, 
METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. UN IVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS,.—The Univer- OMMEMORATION of Dr. FURNIVALL’S 





Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY, JUNE 24, 1900. Any Person unable to attend 
Divine Worship on that day is requested to send his or her Contribu- 
tion tothe Lord Mayor. Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed 
« Bank of England,” and sent to the Mansion House. 


[HE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
WATER COLOURS, 5a, r the National 





in 


sity Court of the University of St. gree fhe 
for the appointments of ADDITIONAL EX. 


ee 
in the fol Sr 


RS for Graduation 
Subjects :—POLITICAL ECONOMY" MATHEMATICS 
and NATUR. PHILO: LOSOPHY, and CHEMISTR Y. Different Exa- 
miners may be app d for and Natural Philosophy, or 
the Subjects may be conjoined at the discretion of the University 
Court as ary together with testimonials, should be lodged, on 
or before SATURDAY, July 14, eae with the undersigned, from whom 
further information may pe obtained. 

. E. WILLIAMS, Secretary and Registrar. 





St. Andrews, June, 1900. 





Pall Mall East, 8. W. (ne 
Gallery). ‘The 129rn SUMMER EXHIBITION N NOW ‘OPEN from 10 to 6. 


EDSALL, Secretary. 





JOORseLLEne. SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE. 


The above Home has been established for the benefit of Booksellers, 


(County BOROUGH of WEST HAM. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


Applications are invited for the post of va gaedapieen in ENGLISH 
and CLASSICS, at a commencing salary of 150/. per an 








their Sr and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single 


yee have read the circular. givin; nantioniats of the 
duti ies h 





0 the post, which can be obtained from the ParinciPat, 





can be had furnished, with cooking and at very 


bo 8 
The sper mes is replete with every comfort, and, 
forms a most charming residence for those 
fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside reso’ 
All ag and forms of application can be had of the Secretary, 
Mr. . LARNER, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Frmern J the sea front, 
desiring rest and a 





Frau ILy PORTRAITS or other Pictures by 
Ancient and Modern Masters COPIED in OILS by a former 
— and Medalist of the Royal Academy.—Address Srtvanvs, care 

Mr. H. Tarrant, 39, St. John’s Park Mansions, Pemberton Gardens, 
q pper Holloway, N. 


IBRARIAN or SECRETARY.—The LIBRARIAN 

4 of TOYNBEE HALL, London, E., desires ENGAGEMENT in 

or near poesoe (1201.). Eight years’ experience. References to Dr. 

Richard Garnett, C.B., and Canon Barnett, Warden of ‘Toynbee Hall.— 
Apply meee Toynbee Hail. 


W ANTED, by a GENTLEMAN accustomed to 

Literary and Official Work, a POST as SUB-EDITOR, CORRE- 
SPONDENT, or any similar position, either in a Publishing "House or 
House of Business, or to P; Gentleman. Excellent references.— 
Application, by letter, B., care of Alford & Co., 57, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


LfUsBAkY ADVISER and EDITOR at present 

FREE. Twenty-five years’ experience in London with some of 
the oldest and es ‘cine of Publishers.—S., care of Banham, 128, 
Uxbridge Road, Eal. 


I ITERATURE.—An OXFORD GRADUATE and 
4 SOLICITOR would like to hear of a gee gS POST which 
would lead to good opening. Could pay 500/. down.—M. M., 63, Rosslyn 
Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 


ANTED at ONCE, as PUPIL-ASSISTANT in 

a SPECIAL LIBRARY, well-educated YOUTH desirous of 

gaining technical and practical ‘experience and of qualifying for the 

Library Profession. ope ly, by letter, Lingzartan, St. Kride Institute, 
Bride Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


BoeokoucH of ACCRINGTON, 


WANTED, a GENTLEMAN to act as CHIEF eee for the 
MUNICIPAL PUBLIC FREE LIBRARY. Salary 1 

Applicants must have h-d active experience in the ‘work of a Public 
Free Library, and be competent to organize a New Library. 

Applications, with not more than three recent one to be 
sent in to the undersigned not later than the 30th insta 

A. H. AITKEN, “Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Accrington, June 14, 1900. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Council 

invite applications for the post of PROFESSOR of GERMAN 

LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Applications must be sent in by 
MONDAY, J uly 2.— For particulars apply to the Sxcrerary. 


























VY ORKSHIRE SCHOOL for the BLIND. 


WANTED in (or peek AUGUST next a PRINCIPAL, eae nga 35, 
wishful to devote himself to the best interests of the Blind. ‘The 
Institution is located in the ancient historic building known as the 
King’s Manor House, York, and includes a School of 74 Boys and Girls, 
taught by experienced Master and Mistress. Also Departments for 
Out Pupils, who are trained in Brush and Basket Making, &c., under 
competent Instructors. Music is an importa.t feature, and Tuning is 
carefully taught. 

An Industrial Home for Blind Women is maintained at Scarb 








Municipal ‘Techical Institute, West Ham, aaa E. 
The applications must be sent to the Been at the above address, 
80 as to reach him before noon on JUNE 30, 1 
By order of Une Council, 


. HILLEARY, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, West Ham, E., June 1, 1900" 


TE CHNICAL COLLEGE, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Principal—S. G. RAWSON, D.Sc. 


The ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP in ART is VACANT. —Applications 
must be sent in to the Paincrrat not later than JULY 2. Salary 100. 
per annum. 

Statement of duties, and other particulars, will be forwarded upon 
application to THOS. THORP, Secretary. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


TECHNICAL 4 Sagem BOARD. 
nical Ed 














The Tech ion Board d to 

for the a appointment of an Rasisranee TEACHER (LAD 

DAY DEPARTMENT of the CAMBERWELL SCHOOL of ARTS and 
CRAFTS, Peckham Road, 8.E. The Lady appointed will be required to 
teach Drawing and Design on Five Half-days a Week, and a Candidate 
with a good knowledge of General Design will be preferred. Her 
poe will commence on SEPTEMBER 24 next, and the remuneration 
will be paid Monthly at the rate of 45/. the Session of about ‘Ten Months. 
a eee must made on or before JUNE 28, on forms which 

n be obtained from the Le Fe 
RNETT, Secretary of the Board. 


116, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., June 8, 1900. 
Boxvover of PLYMOUTH. 


APPOINTMENT OF CURATOR. 

The Museum and Art Gallery Committee invite ~ here ie for 
a of CURATOR of the MUNICIPAL MUSEUM and AR 

The salary will be 120/. per annum, and the Gentleman appointed will 
hold Office during the pleasure of the Council. He will be at liberty to 
hold any other appointment of a minor character approved by the 
Committee, provided it does not interfere with the due discharge of 
his duties as Curator. 

Applications. stating the age of the Candidate, accompanied by ales 
of not more than three recent testimonials, and endorsed ‘‘ Cura 
to be forwarded to the erect on or before JULY 2 next. 

Canvassing prohibite J. H. ELLIS, Town Clerk. 

Municipal Buildings, ‘Plymouth, June 13, 1900. 


UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

A MATRICULATION EXAMINATION will be held at the UNIVER- 
SITY during the Week commencing MONDAY, September 17, 1900. 
bons last day for receiving applications for entry will be SEPT! 'EM- 
BER 1.—For further particulars of the of and 
Fees, &c., apply to the Recistrar of the University. 


ESTMINSTERSCHOOL.-An EXAMINATION 

will be held on JULY 3, 4. and 5, to FILL UP not less than 

FOUR RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, SIX NON-RESIDENTIAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and ONE EXHIBITION.—For particulars apply by 
letter to the Hzap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


{)RANCE.—Best School in Brittany —Preparation 
for all Public Exams. French Professor. Only Six Boarders 
taken. Individual attention. Rapid progress. List of successes, with 
testimonials and references, sent on application.—J. 8. De Bay, Le 
Petit Verger, St. Servan, Brittany. 





receive ap petons 
n the 


























and assistance is given to Blind Workers and others in other parts “| 
the County. 
rand 3COl. per annum, with a good House, free from rates. 
Apply, = -_ more than three a a on ies only), iaiere 
J JUL LY 6 next FR BY, Hon. Se 





AMENDED NOTICE. 
SEDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will become VACANT 
at ued so of the present term, owing to the resignation of the Head 


The ght of the Head Master arises from a fixed stipend « of 2001. a 
in 





YHE CAMBRIDGE oe COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHE: 
Principal—Miss M. sa mary a, (Lond.). 

The object of this Colle ore is to give a professional training to 
educated Women who inten teach. In addition to the course of 
training, it offers the advantages of a college life and one year’s resi- 
dence in Cambridge. 

‘The Students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, 
in addition to those of the Resident and Visiting Lecturers, and are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice). 
Ample opportunity is given for practice in Teaching Science, Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, and the other usual School subjects in various 
Schools in Cambridge. 

are admitted in January and in September. —Full particulars 





hoa and 41 head money per Scholar. There are now 210 S 
e School. The Head Master has also an excellent Lesage House 
} nd of rent and rates and taxes, accommodating ned Boarders. The 
ling House fee, apart from tuition, is 55/. err includes 
Five Houses. with a beautiful eon seule buil 
The Head Master must be a University Graduate. 
en — will be given to Candidates whose age does not exceed 


Further information and copies of the — may be “grr? from 
the Clerk to the Governors, Mr. son, Sedbergh, R. wa 0., to 
whom candidates shall forward their "ap lications, ,-2 > with 
po inmenp de Dy age, = ie 7} a4 twenty printed copies of 





The Governors will meet for election on JULY 20, on which day 
selected ag will be = a to attend at Sedbergh. 
8 ePrEM MER Master will expected to enter upon his duties on 


bergh, R.8.0., June 12, 1900. 





i) olarships, and Bursaries may be 
Obtained on application to the Principat, Wollaston Koad, Cambridge. 








THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
H444 of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS, 


Ashburne House, Victoria Road, Manchester. 
Terms, 36 to 50 Guineas the Session, 33 Weeks.—Apply to the 
Warden, Miss H. M. Srepuen. 


NOVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 
Miss LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly 
ualified English and —— GOVERNESSES: for Resident and Daily 
Tegsgeme mts. — Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 








SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE— 
(ENGLAND. ) 


Rev. Alfred Ainger, Master of the | Rev. Henry Latham, D.D. Master 
Temple. of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Lord alk enham. \e F. Leach. 
Lord Amherst bree Sidney Lee, Editor of the ‘ Die- 
Edward Arber, Emer. Proicseor of | tionary of National Biography.’ 
English, Mason’ 8 College, Bir- | C. P. Lucas Vice-President, Work- 
mingham. ing Men’s College. 
Thomas Arnold, Examiner in| M. W. MacCallum, Professor of 
a lish, Royal University of English, University of Sydney. 
reland. McCormick, Professor of 
The ieoler. J.C. Atkinson, D.C.L. "‘English, University College, 
Lord Avebury, FRS. | 
v. H. C. Beeching. | R. H ot Member of Executive 
sir Walter Besant. | Committee, Working Men’s 
A. C. Bradley, Professor of English | College. 
Literature, University of Glas- | F D. Matthew, Vice-President of 
b the Wyclif Society. 
ie J. B. Mayor. 
E. E. Morris, Professor of English, 
University of Melbourne. 


gow. 
tine Bradley, -ystee of the ‘ New 
English Dictionary. 


Rev. Stopford Brooke. 


Sir Thomas preeke, Bart. J. A.H. Murray, Editor-in-Chief of 
A. H. Bullen the ‘New Rngiish Dictionary.’ 
Cecil Sas ge A. 8. Napier, Merton Professor 
8. C. Cockere of So aa University of 
G. Me Cokayne, ’Clarenceux King of 

alfred, Nutt, ae a of the 
J. A -—2 Collins. ik-Lore So 


John * Pelle, Litt . Master of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 

P. York Powell, Keg us Professor 
of Modern History, University 
of Oxford. 

Sir Henry Koseoe, DCL. Vice- 
Chancellor of the University 

of London. 


Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B. 
J. M. De 


5 nt. 
Vv. Dicey, President of the 
Working Men's College, 
Viscount Dillon, President of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 
Austin Dobson. 


ward Dowdeo, Professor of 


English Literature, ‘Trinity | George Saintsbury, Professor of 
College, Dublin. English Literature, University 
F. $8. Ellis. of pel 
T. Gregory Foster, Professor of | Leslie Stephen 
English, Bedford College, | Key. W. W. Skeat, Elrington Pro- 


fessor of An nglo. o-Saxon, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 
Henry Sweet. 
Sir E. M. Thompson, K.C.B., 
Director and Principal Libra- 


London. 
Richard Garnett, C B., late Keeper 
of Printed Books, British 


useum. 
Israel Gollancz, University Lec- 
turer in English, Cambridge. rian, British Museum.. 
J. W. Hales, Professor of eee es H. Yates ‘Thompson. 
King’s College, London Paget Toynbee. 
H. Frank Heath, Ph.D., ” Assist. Emery Walker. 
Registrar, University’ of Lon-| A. W. Ward, late Principal Owens 
don. College, ‘Manchester. 
C. H. Herford, Professor of|G. F. Warner, Assistant Keeper, 
English, ae eee College, Department of MSS., British 
Aberystw 


Joseph J og 

Henry Arthur Jones. 

The late Mary H Kingsley. 

W. P. Ker, Professor of English, 
University College, London. 


Museum 
H.- B. Wheatley. 

Aldis Wright, Vice-Master 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Joseph Wright. Editor of the 
‘English Dialect Dictionary.’ 





Hon. Treasu-er— 
GEORGE MACMILLAN, St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 


Hon. Secretarie3;— 
ALFRED POLLARD, 10, Lauriston Road, Wimbledon. 
ROBERT STEELE, 63, Balham Park Roai, Wandsworth. 


‘The services which Dr. Furnivall has rendered to all students of 
English, both by the publication of texts and by helping to originate 
the ‘New English Dictionary,’ are too well known to require enumera- 
tion. His Seventy-fifth Birthday this year affords an opportunity of 
recognizing them, and, as a small personal gift, boat for his holidays 
on the river has already been presented to him, while some representa- 
tive scholars, from all parts of the world where English is studied, have 
written in his honour a volume of essays on literary and philological 
subjects, which will shortly be published by the ¢ Press. Dr. 
Furnivall has also consented to sit for a portrait, a commission for 
which has been accepted by Mr. C. H. Shannon; but it is his own 
strongly expressed wish that any further recognition of his work 
should take the form not of a personal gift, but of a special Fund for 
the benefit of the Early English Text Society, to which, and to his 
kindred work for Chaucer, he has devoted the best years of his life. 


After defraying the expenses already incurred. the subscriptions 
received in response to a preliminary circular, chiefly from private 
friends and fellow-workers, leave about 400/. in the hands of the 
Committee available for the benefit of the Early English ‘Text Society, 
and the public character which a Fund for this object possesses is a 
justification for appealing to a wider circle in the hope of largely 
increasing it. By means of the work the Society has already done the 
‘New E: glish Dictionary’ has been made possible, and the study of 
our pre-Elizabethan literature has been put on an entirely new footing. 
Even those who do not care to possess its annual volumes owe the 
Society a heavy debt, and it is to the interest of every lover of English 
to help to give it new vigour. Founded in 1864, it has published nearly 
200 volumes, yet the list of books which it has in hand, but which 
cannot be printed off for lack of funds, is as long as ever, and if the 
necessary money were at its disposal, its usefulness might be 
immensely increased. In the present year students are thinking not only 
of Dr. Furnivall’s Seventy-fifth Birthday, but of the 500th anniversary 
of Chaucer’s death, and of the Alfred millenary. Those who desire to 
honour King Alfred, or to honour Chaucer, can hardly find any more 
fitting way than by helping to rescue from en ssi or to make 
better known, the earlier ples of our | 
This is the work to which Dr. Furnivall has given his iife, and it is by 
helping the Early English Text Society that it can best be promoted. 

No list of names has yet been shown to Dr. Furnivall, and unless 
they request otherwise, subscribers to any one of the Committee’s 
objects will be id as ing to the general fund, from 
which all expenses are being defrayed. 

ecmengin cay should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Grorce 
Macaittan, St. Martin’s Street, W.C., or be paid direct to the “ Fur- 
nivall Commemoration Fund” account at the London and County Bank, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


—— 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY 
THE AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY’S WELL- 
KNOWN COLLECTIONS. 
DRAWINGS by HOLBEIN at 
WINDSOR CASTLE. By Gracious Permission of Her 
Majesty the Queen. A New Series of Reproductions of 
Twenty-EHight of the Principal Drawings in this 
Renowned Collection. The Autotype Copies are made 
in every case to exact size of the Originals, and the 
Colour of the Drawings and Paper is imitated as closely 

as possible. The prices range from 4s. to 8s. each. 


PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS from 
the COLLECTION of the late Mr. E. A. LEATHAM, 
Misarden Park, Cirencester. Several important Works 
from this Collection have lately been reproduced and 
published in Autotype. The Series includes fine 
Examples by Correggio, A. del Sarto, Guido Reni, A. 
Diirer, Murillo, Francia, —— Vandyck, Velasquez, 
Luini, Greuze, ‘Gainsborough, 


The NATIONAL GALLERY of 
BRITISH ART (TATE GALLERY). An extensive 
Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in this 
Popular Collection, embracing Representative Works of 
Constable, Bonington, Landseer, Linnell, Mason, Stan- 
field, Walker, Watts, Kossetti, and others. 


Full Particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and 
odern Masters are given in 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. New Edition. With upwards of 100 Miniature 
Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block 
Illustrations. For convenience of reference the Publica- 
tions are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post free, 1s. 

FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine- Art 
character, and prove acceptable Presents, being eminently 
suitable for the adornment of the Hall, Library, Dining- 
room, Boudoir, Shooting-box, &c. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 


Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 9/. 





[Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Ene 
Plates in eech. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 61. 6s, 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BKRLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, "DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 





CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 








16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 


DUCATION. — Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be ee (free of ) trom Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING. & CO., who, from their a and = knowled e of 
the best Schools for Bo 8 yore ost. and successful Tutors in En 
and Abroad, will furn 1 selections if supplied with aoelied 
requirements. —36, Sackville St Street, W. 


NIMAL and LANDSCAPE PAINTING.—Mr. 
FRANK CALDERON will > CLASSES at HEADLEY MILL 
FARM, Stanford, near Liphook (8 .), Hants, fora period of EIGHT 
WEEKS, commencing JULY 18. nh y as #ore, or at the School of 
Animal Painting, 54, Baker Street, London, W. 


RS. BROMBY is taking a LADIES’ DANTE 


READING PARTY in the COUNTRY at END of AUGUST.— 
Apply, before JULY 7, to her at 37, Collingham Place, 8. W. 


MFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD (Director, 











Cc. C. ORD, M.A.). for all inquiries on the University. Scholastic 
Agency. Medical Registry. Clerical Duty provided. xaminations 
arranged. Translations and Catalogues. Secretarial rk. 





TYPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss SIKrs, 
West et Kensington Type- Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mers! 


| YPE- -WRITING.—10d. per 1,000 words, includ- 

ing good paper. AUTHORS’ and GENERAL MSS. Best Nechire. 
Specimen and Authors’ testimonials free.—F. Mason, Grange Road, 
Egham, Surrey. 


YYPE-WRITING UNDERTAKEN. — MSS. and 
Literary Work preferred. 10d. per 1,000 words.—Miss Nicno1s°N, 
13, Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


YWPE-WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 
by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
‘Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough Sere Ey with Modern 
Languages). Authors’ references Term “@ 1,000 words ; 
over 5,000, 1s.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Eehinae 8. 


(THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 

Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements, 
Estimates, and Aecounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS ee 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. ‘Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 34, Paternoster Row. 


Rk. HENRY J. DRANE, Publisher, 
Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
Is prepared to consider MSS. for the coming Season. Authors desirous 
of Pablishing on their own account can, by applying to Mr. Drane, 
receive fair treatment, and avoid all middiemen’s profits and com- 
missions. No fees charged for reading, &c. Magazines and Periodicals 
published on a low commission. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents 
e (Estab. 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING ore 8.W. 
City Office: 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 
Publishers, Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of gered sos Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 

Be red to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
'ERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
































Catalogues, 
(CATALOG UE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 
BOOKS sent post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


NHEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the — rice of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 





Telegrams—“ TREGASKIS, LONDON.” 
*“(NAXTON HEAD” CATALOGUF, No. 466 
or *, 


A few Items from the recently dispersed PEEL HEIRLOOMS; 
Several from the oe BOTANICAL LIBRARY of the late 
. BARKER, Esq. ; 
Choice Selection athe the valuable ar of the late 
Col FRANCIS GRANT 


Amongst them being 


THE — EXTENSIVE SERIES OF te ame EVER 
FFEKED FOR SALE IN ONE LO’ 


The chon tof his Locker and Dobson Presentation . Copies, 
d Col. Grant’s Collections of Book-plate: 


And, from various sources, @ number of beautifully - Ao 
Medieval Manuscripts, rare Armorial Bindings, Books on Heraldry, &e.; 


Unique KELMSCOTT PRESS ITEMS ; 
Original Studies and Sketches by George Romney, 


Witha — 5 Van Dyck Etchings and Engravings from the 
Fraser and Tegetmeier Collections ; 


And Oil PEN... Pastels, Drawings 
Pen-and-Ink, and an Important 
Modern Masters, 


OFFERED FOR SALE, at the prices affixed, by 
J. & M. L. TREGASKIS, 
At their House, at the Sign of the “Caxton Head,” 
232, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
CATALOGUE NOW READY, price 6d, 


| eer DIS RAR Y, 

F MES’S SQUARE, 8. W. 

HE PRINCE. OP WALES, K.G. 
‘TEPHEN, Esq. 


in Water Colours, Pencil, ana 
Relief, by Academicians and 





Vice-Pre: MP. 
the Right Rev. me Lord Bishop of London ; Herbert 8 ncer 
the t Hon. W. BE. H. ky, MP: D _— oe 
‘tretees “Right Hon. Sir M. Grant D uff ; 
Right Hon. Lord Avebury, F.K.8.; Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/.a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to age. Fifteen BAS Loca are allowed to Count; 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading-R: nm from Ten till half- 
past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, sss, 2 ve is. royal 8vo. price 21s. ; 
to ane 16s. 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


MUP! 8’Ss LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum 
can be entered at any date. 


The BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
are now in circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms free on application, 








BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second hand). Also a large Selection of Books in Leather 
Bindings, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas 
Presents. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD ST.; 241, BROMPTON ROAD,S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STRERT, B.C. 
And at 10-12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


as INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
= ee cage © ae of mad RESIDENT Spicy ay gratis with 
Timbeed. 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. ee Address, “Tri- 
Sonn London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerra: 


‘HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
ogee Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless paper, over which 
a slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, 
or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd, cannot be 
responsible for — loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retaine 


LAT TO LET, close to Chelsea Reach.— 

Sunny, cheerful, and healthy. Rent, inclusive, 82/. Eight Rooms. 
Bath, Hot and Cold.’ &e. APR between 12 and 4, at 1l, Stafford 
Albert Bridge R 

















maind ti d —G & F , 67, 
. oy A = ay postage free. ILBERT TRBLD, 67, Moorgate 
Lb is & Bde 3 me Fy 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
eames mssoers (No. 94) of choice BOOKS and 
USCRIPTS now ready, post free, 6d. 
- New Bond Street, London, W. 


(CATALOGUE, No. 29.—Drawings, Engravings, 

and Books—scarce Works by Prof. eee Press 
Publications—Drawings by ‘Turner, Prout, De &c.—Japanese 
Colour-Prints—Btchings and Engravings. Post free, oe —Wx. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ESGES. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

GREAT BRI TAIN, and oer will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books a Ag print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large 5 








per EEE MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





XCHANGE (or would SUB-LET for THREE 

MONTHS) DURING SUMMER, a HOUSE in South - West 
Suburb (55/. rental) for a Residence in the Country, or Seaside, not 
more than fifty-five miles from London.—Apply F., Athenzum Press, 
Bream’s Buildings, B.C. 


YHACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSBLL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate c! 
~ Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 

oor. 
SPACIOUS ——. DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
D SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors uiniiah Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 


Ful Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
T hie Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 





(Temperance), 





ILLIAMS & NORGA TE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad 8 treet, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


NEW CATALOGUE of PRINTS of LONDON 
and SUBURBAN TOPOGRAPHY sent gratis on application to 
Myers & Rosrrs, 44, Booksellers’ Row, Strand, W.C. 


I OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED. State 

wants. CATALOGUES free. WANTED, George Meredith's 
Poems, 1851; Life in Paris, 1822 ; Hawbuck Grange, 1847. 25s. each 
offered —HoLtanp Co., Book , Bir 


‘OINS, MEDALS, TOKENS, ANTIQUITIES, 
J MINIATU: RES, &c., FOR DISPOSAL. a List may be had.—J. Hq. 
Dormer, 75, Ibert Street, "London, Ww. 























Sales by Auction. 
Lace and Coins. 

ACOLLECTION of fine ANTIQUE and MODERN LACE, comprising 
a superb Milanese Flounce, 12 inches deep, 4} yards long—Genoese, 
Flemish, and Alencon Flounces, Fichus, Lappets, and Trimmings— 
Ecclesiastical Lace—and Specimens of Brussels, Mechlin, Angle- 
terre, Brabant, and Irish Point; also a few Coins of the South 
African Republic, comprising Pound, Half-Pound, and Five-Shilling 
Pieces bearing the Kruger Portrait—Boer Postage Stamps—a& Simon 
Half-Crown, Oliver Cromwell, 1658—and other Old English Coins. 

MESSRS. 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, 9 and 10, Conduit Street, = 
234, Maddox Street, W., on TUESDAY, June 26, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
LACE and COINS as above. 
On view day prior. Catalogue " 
N.B. Small and large consignments received “anily ‘for early fale. 
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The Library of the late H. VIRTUE-TEBBS, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by pone Het at their House, No. 13, Nesage 
Street, Strand, n MONDAY, June 25, and Followin oA 

1 o'clock precisely, the "valuable LIBRARY of the late H. 

TER comprising First Editions of the Writings of Matthew 
Arnold, Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, W. Morris, Swinburne, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, D. G. Rossetti, including some Presentation 
Copies—Keats’s Poems, Endymion and Lamia, First Editions—Shelley’s 
Queen Mab, First Edition—Ruskin’s Modern Painters, Stones of Venice, 
&¢ —Columna, H. oe wagon ag Poliphili, Aldus, bo aghteme other Early 
printed Books— ks issued from the 

Chaucer's Works—Thackeray's Essay on "George Cruikshank, extra 
illustrated Barly Bibles and Ti Bur ington 
Fine-Arts Clu i of fine Bindings, — of 
which were vahibited at the eames Fine-Arts Club—Frank Short's 
furner’s Liber Studiorum, picked impressions—Works on Art, Anti- 
quities, History, Biography, London Maps. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 














The Collection of Coins of the late Rev. J. H. POLLEXIFEN. 
Ms SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
or, — W.C., on TUESDAY, June 26, and ‘Two Following Days, 
aie recisely, the important and well-known SERIES of 

sour i Ol ‘S in GOLD, SILVER. and COPPER formed by the late 
Kev. J. H. POLLEXFEN. This well-known collection, so frequently 
mentioned by the late BE. Burne in his work on the Scottish ge 
contains many pieces of the highest rarity; also a small Series of 
English Coins in Gold and Silver, : and a few Roman Coins, together 
wito a fine of Tokens, i g Proofs in Silver and Copper. 








A Portion of the Library of the late Lord CHARLES 
PELHAM CLINTON. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at — House, No. 13, Nad Navid 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FR nse une 29, and Following tog a 
1 o'clock precisely, a PU: N of the LIBRARY of the iate Lord 
CHARLES PELHAM CLINTON (sold by order of the Executors), com- 
rising Or and B Works — First Editions of the 
Works of wate “sir ¥. Stirling-Maxwell, Sir Walter Scott, Miss 
yron, &c. — Poetry — History—Voyages and ‘Travels — Illus- 
trated Works; the LIBRARY of the late EDWARD CHARLES 
HULME, Esq., F.R.C.8. (sold in pecan with the will of the de- 
ceased), ‘comprising N i ical, Historical, and finely 
illustrated W orks—Archeological Soman. 55 vols.—Early English Text 
Society’s Publications, 67 vols —Arundel Society's Publications; a 
PORTION of the LIBRARY of Dr. A H. JAPP, comprising Bio- 
graphical, Historical, and ‘Topographical Works—First Editions of 
scarce Works by R Zz Stevenson, Swinburne, Morris, George Eliot, 
Lever, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, E. B. Browning, &c.—Blackmore’s 
Lorna Doone, 3 vols. Firet Edition, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











THE CALLALY MUSEUM. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Suaee W.C.,on MOND. Y ; 

at 1 o’cloc recisely, the 8 e 
FORMAN oO: LECTION of AN'TIQU ‘8 of ART of 
the RENAISSANCE, removed from yallaly Castle, Northumberland. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Musical Instruments, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
A AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, WC., 
TUESDAY, June 26, at SEE! pre 12 o'clock precisely, ’ MUSICAL 
INSTRU MENTS, consisting of Grand and Cottage Pianofortes by 
Ibach, Broadwood, Erard, Schreiber, Wate exay 6 gO nae 
Organs—Double and Single Action Harps 
Old Italian and other Violins, Violas, ae, om on Double 
Basses, with the Bows, Cases, and Hitinge— Guitars, Mandolines, 
Banjos, Autoharps, Zithers, &c.—and Brass and Wood Wind Instru- 
ments by well-known makers. 


Catalogues may be had. 





Library of Music formed by E. W. WHINFIELD, Esq. 


nr . 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
a by AUCTION. at their House, 47, Leice Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, June 26,a LIBRARY of MUSIC, posi of Modern 
Orchestral Music — Full Scores — Modern String Trios, Quartets, and 
Quintets—Songs and Pianoforte Music. 


sso may be had. 








The Library of the late H. R. YOUNG, Esq. (by order 
of the Executors). 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47. Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, June 28, and Following Day, at ten ee aat 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late H. YOU 
(by order of the Sxocutors), compessieg English | ane Feretet a 
Books in all ot ich will te 
found Thackeray's Works, 26 ae —Le eee hae temas Greece 
Waagen’s Art Treasures— —Karly English Text Society—Holy Bible, with 
Speaker's Commentary —Hakluyt Society’s Publi Db 
Johnson's Poets, 75 vols.—Victor Hugo’s Works, 40 vols.—Thornton’s 
Don Juan, 2 vols., original bds. uncut—Rrande’s Newcastle—Pine’s 
Horace— —Eneyclopiedia Britannica, Ninth Edition, in Revolving Book- 
case—Freeman’s Norman Conquest—Prescott’s Works, 12 vols., &c., 
many in fine bicdings by Riviere, Bedford, Zaehnsdorf, ‘and others. 


Catalogues may be had. 











Library of the late Dr. CARFRAE. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, C. 
on THURSDAY, July 12, and Following Day. at ten minutes past 
1 ‘ioe precisely, the LIBRARY of the late Dr. CARFRAE, com- 
prisi an Books in all Branches of Litera- 
ture, “both English and Foreign. 


Catalogues in preparation. 








Manuscripts, Note- Books, §c., formerly the Property of 
Mrs. GARKICK, widow of David Garrick. 


me 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will include 
in their SALE EARLY in JULY an interesting SERIES of MSS., 
NOTE-BOOKS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, ons other DOCUMENTS, 
formerly the Property of Mrs. GARRICK, widow of David Garrick, 
including a long series of Diaries (1747 to 1776), containing Lists of 
Plays at Drury Lane, with Notes on the Actors—Shakspearean and 
other Plays, with Stage Directions, &c., by David Garrick—MS. Plays— 
Autograph Letters from Hannah Moore to Mrs. Garrick—the Marriage 
Certificate of David Garrick and Eva pn v aoe ee alee cae Letters 
from | Mrs Siddons, Garrick, &c. ; 80 
g General Monk, Philip Il. ‘of 8 Spain, 7 








Valuable Engravings. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


. will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, July 3, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, "ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, comprising 
Mezzotint and other Portraits, including several of Ladies, after 
Romney, &c.—Fancy Subjects, some Printed in Colours—the Series of 
Portraits. by S W. Reynolds, after Sir J. Reynolds, Early Impzessions 
—Old Coloured Sporting subjects, the Property of a BARONET; 
Portraits of Pugilists, the Property of a GENTLEMAN ; Engravings, 
after G. Morland and others, the Property of Dr. OKPHUOT, &¢ 
‘The Drawings comprise a very interesting Series by French Artists of 
the End of the Eighteenth Century illustrating the Costume of the 
Period—Water-Colour Drawings by ‘. Kowlandson and others; also a 
few Framed Engravings and Vil Paintings. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Autograph Letters. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at 7 House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, oa Wc, on THU IKSD July 5, and Two Following 
Days, 1 o'clock precisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HIs- 
TORICAL DOCUMENTS from various COLLECLIONS, comprising 
Specimens of Admiral Blake, Lord Collingwood, Lords Nelson and 
Rodney, Mrs. Browning, W. Blake, Joseph Addison, Jane Austen, 
Sir W. Blackstone, Edmund Burke, I. Carlyle, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, W. Cowper, C. Dickens, eo ‘Edgeworth, David Garrick, T. 
Hood, Dr. Johnson, C. Lamb, David Livingstone, Felix Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy, wee Penn, Nicolas Poussin, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, P. B. Shelley. Laurence ‘Sterne, Dean Swift, Horace Walpole, 
John Wesley, Madame de Maivtenon, the Great Duke of Marlborough, 
Cardinal Richelieu, R w 0. G . Bronté, 
W. M. Thackeray, 'sir Walter | Scott, C. Darwin, Lord Tennyson, &e. ; 
also interesting Series of Autograph Letters of Robert Southey, 
William IV., and the Prince of Wales. 


May be viewed two days prior. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following Sales 

by Auction at their Great Rooms, King Street, St James’s Square, the 
Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely: — 


On MONDAY, June 25, OLD PORTRAITS and 
PICTURES from the COLLECTION of the late Sir J. COCKBURN, 
Bart., THOMAS SCOTT, Esq., and others. 


On TUESDAY, June 26, fine OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER and SILVER-GILT PLATE from various Private Collections. 


On WEDNESDAY, June 27, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE, DECORATIVE ORJECTS, _ See the 
Property of SIR CHA E. WELBY, Bart., OBJECTS 
of AKT and DECORA’ TIVE FURNITURE, sold “hy aia a ‘Trustees ; 
and a SUITE of OLD AUBUSSON TAPESTRY PANELS, the Property 


ofa GENTLEMAN. 
On THURSDAY, June 28, EARLY ENGLISH 
ENGRAVINGS, the Property of the late VISCOUNTESS LISMORE and 


thers. 

On THURSDAY, June 28, and FRIDAY, 
June 29 okt 2 o'clock), _the CELLAR of WINES of RICHARD 
RATCLIFF, Esq., d, late of 8 d Hall, Loughborough ; and 
fine WINES from other Private Cellars. 

On FRIDAY, June 29, OLD NANKIN and 


CHINESE ENAMELLED PORCELAIN, the Property of a GENTLE- 
MAN; and PORCELAIN and DECORATIVE OBJECTS from various 





Catalogues may be had. 








‘Private Sources. 


On SATURDAY, June 30, important MODERN 
PICTURES of the late J. J. BROWN, Esq. 





Catalogues may be had. 





Collection of Greek and Roman Coins formed by W. MAYO, 
£Esq., of Richmond, 
ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, 


by 
EARLY in JULY, the COLLECTIUN of GREEK and ROMAN COINS 
formed by W. MAYO, Esq., of Richmond. 





Collection of Indian Curios — by the late 
Major MY. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Squa W.C., 
EARLY in JULY, the COLLECTION of INDIAN and other *GuRios 
formed by the late Major MYERS. 





TUESDAY NEXT, June 26. 


Splendid Collection of Maort Carvings, including one very old 
Historic Maori Pataka of Twelve Pieces, the best of its kind 
in existence ; alsoa fine Lot of South Sea Island Curios, §c.— 
Stone Implements, Japanese Art Curios, China, and other 
Curiosities from all Parts of the World. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Grest Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on TUESDAY NEXT, June 26, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


On view day prior from 10 till 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues 
on application post free. 





WEDNESDAY NEXT, June 27. 
THE VIRTUE TEBBS COLLECTION. 


A unique Collection of Mastodon, Elephant, and other Teeth— 
Bird, Animal, and Fish Ske! ‘tons and Skulls—Agate and 
other beautrfully Polished Specimens—a choice Assortment of 
Flint, Bronze, and Copper Implements—Cabinet of 600 
Picked Species of Olives—Cabinets, Sc. 

THE COLLECTION OF INSECTS, 

Chiefly consisting of Species selected to illustrate the Theories of 

Mimicry and Protective Kesemblance, also the most divergent forms 

of Armature Coloration, Sculpture, &c., occurring in the various 

orders of Insects. 


N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
I AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on WEDNESDAY NEXT, at half-past 12 o'clock. 

On view day prior from 10 till 4 and morning of Sale. 
application post free. 


FRIDAY NEXT, June 29, 
( By order of the Right Hon. POSTMASTER-GENERAL.) 


Postal Telegraph Apparatus, also Photographic and 
Scientific Instruments, §c. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 28, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
FRIDAY NEXT, June 29, at half- poe 12 o'clock precisely, by order of 
the Right Hon. POSTMASTER-GENERAL, TELEGRAPHIC APPA- 
RATUS, consisting of Pony Sounders, Kelays, Electric Kells, Galvano- 
meters, &c.; also Cameras and Lenses—Opera and Race Glasses— 
Telescopes— Microscopes and Objects—a quantity of Electric Lighting 
Apparatus—and other Miscellaneous Property. 
On view day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application post free, 


Catalogues on 








Valuable Topographicsl and Miscelianeous Books, including the 
Library of a Gentleman removed from the Country, and 
several other Private Collections, 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Seen pene W.C., on TUESDAY, 
June 26, and Three Following Days, 1 o'clock.’ valuable TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL and MISCELLANEOUS "BOOKS, including Kichardson’s 
Monastic Ruins of Yorkshire, 2 vols.—Whitaker’s Kichmondshire, 
2 vols.—Raine’s North Durham, Large Paper—Roberts’s Holy Land, 
6 vols.—Vogiié, Les Eglises et Temple de Jerusalem, 2 vols —Newton's 
Halicarnassus, 3 vo!s —Reichenbachia, by Sander, 4 vols.—Twining’s 
Natural Order of Plants, 2 vols.—Kisso, Histoire des Orangers— 
Repton’s Landscape Gardening—Drury' s Exotic Entomology. 3 vols.— 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 25 vols morocco—Billings’s Baron':] Anti- 
quities, 4 vols.—Britton’s Antiquities, 11 vols.—Stothard’s Monume tl 
Effigies—Publications of the Chetham, Holbein, Early English Text, 
Spenser, and other Learned S Chester A Society, 
1857-99, and others relating to Cheshire and. Lancashire—Y orkshire 
Archeological Journal, 14 vols , and others relating to the County— 
Parker's Archeology of Rome, 9 vols. —Stirling’s Aanals of the Artists 
of Spain, First Edition, 3 vols —Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, India 
Proofs, 5 vols. —a fine Series of the Le beeod ms — Ruskin, on Large and 
Small Paper—Lacroix’s Works, 6 vols. La r—Duruy'’s Histoire 
des Romains, 7 vols.—Société a’ Aquarellistes, —? 2 vols., and other 
choice French Books on Art—Skeiton’s Mary ‘Stuart, Charles B. &e. * 
6 vols. —British Museum Catal 28 vols ‘s 
1731 to 1873—Naval Architects’ Transactions, 1860 to 1897 - —Royal “Miecro- 
scopical Society's Transactions and Jou: nal, and other valuable Scientific 
Serials—Books on kita yf History, Architecture, Travel. Sporting, 
and most other Classes of Literature, many in handsome bindings. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











THURSDAY and FRIDAY NEXT, June 28 and 29, 


RHYSNANT HALL, MONTGOMERYSHIRE 
(One Mile from Four Crosses Station, on the 
Cumbrian Kat'way). 

Great Sale of a valuable COLLECTION of PORTRAITS, PAINTINGS, 
and ENGRAVINGS by well-known OLD MASTERS—a Library of 
One Thousand Volumes of rare and quaint Old Rooks—several 
fine Specimens of celebrated Old English Carved Oak Furniture 
(Two Hundred to Three Hundred Years old)—the Contents of 
Reception Rooms—the Appointments of Bedrooms, &c. 


LFRED MANSEL L & CO. have received 


instructions to SELL by ee as above (by order of Major 
WALTER CLOPTON WINGFIEL 


Catalogues, 3d. each, on application, with full particulars, to ALFRED 
Manse tt & Co., College Hill, Shrewsbury. 











SCULPTURED FOUNTAIN for BOKDEAUX; 
Reredos, Trinity College, Oxford (measured drawing); Go 4 
Residences ; the Old Bailey Session Hou-e Competition; the Archi- 
tectural Congrese—Papers on the Official Control of Huildings; the 
Ideal City ; the Collaboration of Architect, Sculptor, and Painter, &c — 
See the BUILDER of June 23 (4d.; by post, 4}d.). ‘Through any 
Newsagent, or from the Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine Street, 
London, W.C 





Just published, crown 8vo. price 5s. net. 


SERMONS PREACHED in HOLY TRINITY 

CHURCH, EDINBUKGH, by Rev. RAYNER WINTER BOTHAM, 

M.A. LL.B. B.Se., Canon of St, Mary's Cathedral, Edinburgh. With 
Portrait. 


Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton 
& Co. 





THE 


CRISIS IN CHINA. 


INTERESTING AND RELIABLE BOOKS, 
VILLAGE LIFE in CHINA. A Study 


in Sociology. By ARTHUR H. SMITH, D.D., Author 
of ‘ Chinese Characteristics.’ With 31 Illustrations from 
Photographs. 7s. 6d. 
ATHEN 4:1UM.—‘‘From the first page to the last it is fall 
of suggestive matter, and gives a more faithful representa- 
tion of village life in China than any tl at has ever yet been 


aerial BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 


Fifth Edition. With 16 Illustrations. 5s, 
MORNING POST. —‘‘ Read together, tie two works 
present a most complete and valuable picture of the least 
known phase of the little understood subject of Chinese life.” 


A CYCLE of CATHAY; or, China, 
South and North. With Personal Recollections. By 
W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D. LL.D., President Emeritus of 
the Imperial Tungwen College. With Map and numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

SCOTSMAN. —‘‘The work, which is illustrated by 
numerous sketches from drawings by native artists, as well 
as by photographs of Chinese scenes and personages, is @ 
real and substantial addition to our knowledge of modern 
China.” 


The GIST of JAPAN: the Islands, their 
People, and Missions. By Rev. R. B. PEERY, A.M. 
With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 5s. 

ATHEN UM. —‘‘Mr. Peery’s volume portrays with 
admirable truth and justice the Japanese people.” 


KOREAN SKETCHES. A Missionary’s 
Observations in the Hermit Nation. By JAMES S. 
GALE, B.A. With 10 Illustrations. 3s. 6d- 

LONDON and CHINA TELEGRAPH.—“ A really in- 
teresting and readable volume.” 


FROM FAR FORMOSA. Its Islands, 
its People, and Missions. By GEORGE LESLIE 
MACKAY, D.D., Twenty-three Years a Missionary in 
Formosa. Edited by Rev. J.A. MACDONALD. Third 
Edition. With Portraits, Illustrations,and Maps. 7s. 6d. 





Of any Bookseller, or post free from the Publishers, 
OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
21, Paternoster Square, E.C,; and Edinburgh. 
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MEMOIRS OF 


MDLLE. DES ECHEROLLES. 
Side Lights on the Reign of Terror. 


Translated from the French by M. C. BALFOUR. 


With 3 Photogravures. Demy 8vo. gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


“The ‘Memoirs of Mdlle. des Echerolles’ have the value 

of a document and more than the charm of a novel.” 
Daily Mail. 

“The story is told with a simplicity and directness that 
add greatly to its interest, for never did imaginative writer 
conceive a more remarkable sequence of events than is here 
taken from the romance of history. The English version is 
admirably done, and the book will be eagerly read, both for 
its own sake and for the illustration it gives of the darkest 
days of the Revolution.’”’—Scotsman. 


ALL ABOUT DOGS. 


A Book for Doggy People. 


By CHARLES HENRY LANE, 
Breeder, Exhibitor, and Judge. 


With 85 Full-Page Illustrations (including nearly 
70 Champions) drawn from Life by R. H. Moore. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


**The chapters which are devoted to care, feeding, and 
show management will be highly valuable to all concerned. 
pease Reverting to the illustrations, we have only to say that, 
while exhibiting the typical points of each breed in the 
fullest manner, they never become stiff or lose their artistic 
aspect fora moment. Altogether a book to be read from 
cover to cover by all interested in dogs.”’— County Gentleman. 

“Mr. Lane’s knowledge of his subject is probably un- 
rivalled...... It is long since so important a contribution has 
been made to the literature of this subject.’’-—Scotsman, 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
THE 


’ 

CARDINALS SNUFF-BOX. 

By HENRY HARLAND. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Dainty and delicious.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘* Every page of it is interesting.’’-—Morning Post. 
** A book among a thousand.’’— Times. 
** A work of art.’’— World. 
“ A charming romance ’’—Spectator. 
**A delightful story.”"—Datly Erpress. 
“A delightful story.””—Sunday Sun. 
“* Superlative.”’—Echo. 
** One of the _—s) love stories we have chanced upon 
for some time.’ 

“ The most delightful book the spring has yet brought.” 
“ Wholly delightful.”—Saturday Review. Speaker, 


URSULA. 


By K. DOUGLAS KING, 
Author of ‘ The Scripture Reader of St. Mark’s,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘* Breathless with adventure...... gives the atmosphere of 


genuine romance.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


“ A bright story.” —<Academy. 
“A thrilling romance.’’—/rish Independent. 
“An exciting story, cleverly written.””— Outlook. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE TRIALS 
OF THE BANTOCKS. 


By G. 8S. STREET. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

**Mr. Street has a very delicate gift of satire.” 

Saturday Review, 

“Mr. Street has never given us better satire than this.’ 

Public Opinion. 

“ A new ‘Book of Snobs.’ ””—Literature. 

**Clever and amusing.” —Daily Mail. 

** A ‘Book of Snobs’ written in Mr. Street’s own graceful 
and finished style.”’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘*Mr. Street is an adept in the art of genial irony.’’—Star. 

“* The Trials of the Bantocks’ deserves to be bound with 
* The Book of Snobs.’ ’’— Scotsman. 

**A book to read and laugh over......To wit and cleverness 
Mr. Street adds a literary style that has helped to give him 
his enviable reputation as a satirist and humourist. 

Standard, 

“ A piece of irony that is full of distinction and wit.” 


Times. 
The RHODESIANS: Sketches of 
English Life in South Africa. By STRACEY 


CHAMBERS. Bound in khaki. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“Cleverly written.”’— Pall Mall. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


BIRDS of MY PARISH. By E. 


POLLARD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


SEVEN GARDENS and a PALACE. 
By E. V. B. (The Hon. Mrs. BOYLE), Author of ‘ Days 
—= ee in a Garden.’ With Illustrations. Crown 

vo. 5s. ne 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 





GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 8. H. BURCHELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
DANIEL HERRICK. 
The Romance of a News-Writer. 


DANIEL HERRICK. 
The Romance of a News- Writer. 
By SIDNEY H. BURCHELL, 


Author of ‘The Duke’s Servants,’ ‘In the Days of King James,’ &c. 
Crown 8yo. cloth gilt, 386 pp. 6s. 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Another powerful romance founded upon the social 

condition of London in the third quarter of the seventeenth century. 
-The story is full of incident; and the men and women, their con- 

versations, the scenes in the streets, the taverns, and the private man- 
sions, reflect the customs, manners, and social life of the period. The 
dialogue flows in a highly merry spirit. The style of the narrative is 
the style of the age, and the sustained pees and easy wit are 
attractive features. Lofty peace suc. the King and the Queen, 
are admirably fitted in, and more than once under striking circum- 
stances and with dramatic effect.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ The best piece of work in the book is the 
picture we get of the Court, and the brief character-study of Charles is 
excellent. The ‘ News-Writer’ has plenty of adventures.” 





JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8yo. cloth gilt, with many Illustrations, 6s- 
A DREAM OF A THRONE, 
The Story of a Mexican Revolt. 


A DREAM OF A THRONE. 
The Story of a Mexican Revolt. 


By CHARLES FLEMING EMBREE. 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR.—“ The author has caught very deftl 
the spirit of the Mexican character, and the women in particaiar fias' 
upon the reader in their joyous, high- spirited, ever-varying character- 
istics with fascinating brilliancy. ‘The stirring nature of several of the 
meagre “4 ee ene by some spirited illustrations.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ The unsettled history of Mexico, its inces- 
sant civil tl and ite numerous dictatorships, have often been used as 
the basis of a story, but never perhaps so successfully as in the present 
boo The writer has clearly a thorough knowledge of Mexican life, 
and his descriptions of the scenery, particularly at Lake Chapala, are 
vivid, full of colour, and alive with mountain air. It is a story at once 
powerful and dramatic. Its several characters are strongly contrasted 
and glow with life and realism. Some illustrations by Mr. Henry 
Sandham add to its interest.” 





READY NEXT WEEK, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PAVING THE WAY.’ 


BLOOD TRACKS OF THE BUSH. 

BLOOD TRACKS OF THE BUSH. 

BLOOD TRACKS OF THE BUSH. 
By SIMPSON NEWLAND. 


*,* This story. like its predecessor ‘Paving the Way,’ is founded 
upon facts which occurred in the author’s own experience. In the 
most thrilling manner the author describes many new phases of bush 
life, all written in a manner which will hold the attention of every one 
who commences it. 





JUST PUBLISHED, pott 8vo. tastefully bound, 3s. 6d. 
PROPHETS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Carlyle. Ruskin. Tolstoi. 


PROPHETS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTUR 


Carlyle. Ruskin. Tolstoi. 
By MAY ALDEN WARD, 


Author of ‘ Life of Dante,’ * Petrarch,’ ‘Uld Colony Days,’ &c. 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR.— “We have here an intelligently 
written and tastefully produced little volume on three of the great 
literary figures of the century. The three chapters are really bio- 
graphical sketches, with critical comment or reflection thrown in. The 
sketch of Carlyle’s career is most interesting. The articles on Tolstoi 
and Ruskin are also worth reading.” 


SYDNEY SMITH. 
His Wit and Wisdom. 
SYDNEY SMITH. 
His Wit and Wisdom. 


IS THE LATEST VOLUME OF 


THE BISELOTS. 


The other Volumes are— 
Vol. I. COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK. 
Vol. II. HERRICK’S WOMEN, LOVE, and FLOWERS. 
Vol. III. LEIGH HUNT'S The WORLD of Boo KS. 
Vol. IV. GAY’S TRIVIA, and other Poe 
Vol. V. MARCUS AURELIUS’S MEDITATIONS. 
Vol. VI. KEATS'S POEMS. 


THE Biset.ors 
A Series of Reprints for the Book-lover. 
Edited by J. POTTER BRISCOE. 
READY ON THE 27rn INST. VOL. VIII. OF THE SERIES. 


AN ELIZABETHAN GARLAND. 
AN ELIZABETHAN GARLAND. 


Price 2s. 6d. net each, or 3 vols. in leather case, 10s. 6d. net. 
An Edition, printed on Japanese vellum, and bound in vellum with 
light blue silk ties, limited to 60 Copies, 10s. 6d. net. 
Each Volume contains about 150 pp., Sin. by 2} in 
New Head and Tail Pieces are designed for each Volume by Herbert 





lanl 


ole 
Each Volume contains a Photogravure Portrait executed by Walter 
8. 
The Leather Binding, with Embossed Design on both nevers gilt 
‘HE 


edges, with silk head-bands and marker, is a striking feature of T. 
BIBELOTS. 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, W.C, 
*,* Agency for American Books, 
Sole European Agents for the Publications of 
MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 





J. M. DENT & CO. 





The PRAISE of GARDENS: an Epitome of 
the ee iyi of the Garden Art. With an Historical Epilogue. 
By A. FOR wef emg ~ reo. 8. Elgood, mr vures and 

oti 
and caer Sources. Large crown 80. 7s. 6d. net a 
SPEAKER.—‘ Readers may taste as in an enchanted dream the 
beauty of well-nigh every famous garden that antiquity or the ages of 
romance have sung.”’ 


THE HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 
Edited by the MARQUESS of GRANBY and GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 
With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 
FLY-FISHING. By Sir Edward Grey. With 

a General Preface by the MARQUESS of GRANBY. Third Thou- 


sand. 
ATHEN.EUM. —‘‘Sir Edward Grey’s book rightly falls into the first 
rank of angling books. It is sensible, eg ete with observations 
founded on experience, and engaging in style. 


WILD LIFE in HAMPSHIRE HIGHLANDS, 


By GEORGE A. B. DEWAR 
TIMES.--‘' All lovers ot wild nature will read the book with delight, 
and not without profit.” 


OUR GARDENS. By the Very Rev. Dean 


HOLE. Fifth Thousand. 
SPECTATOR —“ The book is as amusing as it is useful, and in this 
double capacity it oe! be , confidently added to the shelves which hola 
the library of the garden 


IN PREPARATION. 
FORESTRY. By Dr. Nisbet. 
HUNTING. By Otho Paget. 
OUTDOOR GAMES. By the Hon. R. H. 


LYTTELTON. 2 vols. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


MOLIERE’S Le BOURGEOIS GENTIL- 
HOMME. Edited by Prof. FREDERIC SPENCER. With Preface 
and Glossary. The Text, subject to certain modifications in the 
matter of ts printed follows that of the merges French Edi- 
tions, and is nted in an entirely unabrid form. With a 

hotogravure Portrait of Moliére, after an Etching by Lalauze. 
Uniform with ‘‘ The ‘Temple Dramatists.” Limp cloth, Is. 6d. net; 
scarlet paste grain roan, 2s. net per Volume. 





The LARGER TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 
med by wagner {GOLLANCZ. With numerous Photogravure 

in Notes and Glossary. To be 
completed in Sean tb a Cloth, square crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
net per Volume. Vols. I.-XI. now ready. 

There is also a LARGE PAPER EDITION, limited oe = tages 
bound in vellum, and with xtra I he price of 
this Edition may be obtained from the Bookselle: 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It promises to stand, by itself, and must 
appeal to the heart of every Shakspearean scholar.” 











IMMEDIATELY. 


HEINE’S BUCH der LIEDER. Edited 


by WALTER RIPPMANN. Set from a New and beautifully clear 
Type. With a Portrait of Heine. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE we COMPLETE AND AUTHORIZED EDITION 
F SIENKIEWICZ’S GREAT NOVEL. 


The KNIGHTS of the CROSS. By Henryk 
SIENKIEWICZ, Author of ‘Quo Vadis?’ Translated by JEREMIAH 
volcan With Portrait and Maps. In 2 vols. 4s. 6d. net per 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


STUDIES in LOVE. By Maude Egerton 


KING, Author of ‘Round About a Brighton Coach Office.’ Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A TREASURY of CANADIAN VERSE. 


With Brief mp Hee Notes. Selected and Edited by Dr. RAND. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. ne’ 
LITERARY WORLD. mie Dr. Rand’s collection is one that will delight 
the lover of poetry, whatever his nationality.” 


A GARNER of SAINTS: being a Collection 
of the Legends and eis ve ay represented in Art. By 
ALLEN HINDS, M.A. 33s. 6d. 





NEW VOLUMES OF 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 
Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. 

Cloth, each 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. net. 
COWPER’S TASK. Edited by A. J. Grieve. 
VAUGHAN’S SILEX SCINTILLANS. 
POEMS: Narrative, Elegiac, and Lyric. By 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by H. BUXTON FORMAN. 


CAXTON’S VERSION of the GOLDEN 
LEGEND. Edited by J.8. ELLIS. 3 vols, (To be completed in 


TULLY’S OFFICES. Being Cicero’s ‘De 
Officiis’ translated into English. 


A CATALOGUE will be sent on application. 


J. M. DENT & CO. 
29 and 30, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
LIST. 


—_—~>— 


MEMORIAL EDITION OF 
G. W. STEEVENS’S WORKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THINGS SEEN: 


Impressions of Men, Cities. and Books. By the late G. W. 
STEEVENS. Author of ‘From Capetown to Ladysmith,’ 
‘With Kitchener to Khartum,’ ‘In India,’ &c. Selected 
and Edited by G. S. STREET. With a Memoir by W. E. 
HENLEY, and a Photogravure Reproduction of Collier’s 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Summary of Contents :—Memoir—The New Humanitarian- 
ism—From the New Gibbon—The Monotype—Mr. Balfour's 
Philosophy—‘ Little Eyolf ’—Zola—The New Tennyson— 
Words for Music—The Futile Don—At Twenty-Four—A 
Fable of Journalists—The Jubilee—The Feast of St. Wagner 
—In Search of a Famine—‘“‘ During Her Majesty’s Pleasure”’ 
—In the Country of the Storm—The Derby—The Cesare- 
witch—Two Hospitals. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE PRISON-HOUSE. 


A Romance. 
By JANE JONES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE PRISON-HOUSE. 6s. 
THE PRISON-HOUSE. 6s. 
THE PRISON-HOUSE. 6s. 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S 
NEW ROMANCE. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE CHEVALIER OF 
THE SPLENDID CREST. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. M.P., 
Author of ‘A Duke of Britain,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘It is aright stirring and comely tale of chivalry, full 
from first to last of the healthy joys of battle, daring, and 
loyalty......One of the best historical stories we have seen of 
late.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“It excels in literary precision, for it would be hard to 
discover a phrase in it that is not gracefully turned...... A 
stirring narrative of unfailing interest.’’—Scotsman. 

“One of the most fascinating books of the day—a work 
that will live as long as tales of chivalry, love, and war 
retain their power of attraction.’’—Ziverpool Courier. 





SIR JOSEPH FAYRER’S 
REMINISCENCES. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MY LIFE. 


By Surgeon-General Sir JOSEPH FAYRER, Bart., K.C.S.I. 
LL D. M.D. ¥.R.S. Q.H.P., &c., Honorary Physician to the 
Prince of Wales, Physician in Ordinary to the Duke of 
Edinburgh, &c. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. 


‘There are some books of whose contents it is well-nigh 
impossible to give an idea within reasonable limits, and 
these memoirs of Sir Joseph Fayrer are among the number. 
..... So full of interesting matter that no reviewer can be 
expected to do it anything but injustice in a notice to which 
there are limits appointed.””—Morning Post. 

“A bulky volume of reminiscences in which there is an 
abundance of exciting incidents.”’—Academy. 





BY “OLD EBOR.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


TALKS WITH 
OLD ENGLISH CRICKETERS. 


By ‘OLD EBOR” (A. W. PULLIN). With 26 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Itis n. since so pleasant and readable a cricket book 
has appeared.” — Manchester Guardian. 

‘It deserves, and almost certainly will have, a very ready 
sale, and it is crammed from cover to cover with good 
things......A volume which is sure to be valued and widely 
read,” —Sheffield Telegraph. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY 
H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


BLACK HEART and WHITE 
HEART, 


and other Stories. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 33 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* Imagination runs riot, — unrealities live, and the 
fascination of ‘King Solomon’s Mines’ and ‘She’ is over 
all......Mr. Haggard is a burn story-teller.”—Saturday Review. 


CHARLES HENRY PEARSON, 


Fellow of Oriel, and Education Minister in 
Victoria, Author of ‘ National Life and 
Character.’ 

Memorials by Himself, his Wife, and his Friends. 
Edited by W. STEBBING, 

Hon. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 

With Photogravure Portrait, 8vo. 14s. 


‘** One of the most interesting of recent biographies.”’ 
iterature, 








“This deeply interesting work...... supplies a want, and 
we are grateful to Mrs. Pearson and to Mr. Stebbing for 
presenting us with a true portrait of Charles Henry Pearson.”” 

Spectator. 


NATURE IN DOWNLAND. 


By W. H. HUDSON, 
Author of ‘ Birds in London,’ &c. 
With 12 Plates and 14 Illustrations in the Text by 
A. D. McCormick. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“The Sussex Downs have been waiting for their book. 
Mr. Hudson’s opportunity, therefore, has been great. We 
think he has risen to it...... Mr. Hudson comes to us with 
the smell of the Downs in his clothes, and with a hundred 
plain things to tell.” —Academy. 


CROQUET UP TO DATE. 


Containing the Ideas and Teachings of the 
Leading Players and Champions. 
Edited by ARTHUR LILLIE, 

Hon. Secretary for Croquet, All England Lawn Tennis and 
Croquet Club, Wimbledon. 

With Contributions by Lieut.-Col. the Hon. H. NEEDHAM, 
Cc. D. LOCOCK, CLAUDE HENEAGE, W. W. BRUCE, 
FRANK CROFT, Miss K. WALDRON, G. H. POWELL, 
H. W. W. WILBERFORCE, and Miss LILY GOWER. 


With 19 Illustrations (15 Portraits) and numerous Diagrams, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The COUNCIL of CONSTANCE to 


the DEATH of JOHN HUS: being the Ford Lectures 
delivered in the University of Oxford in Lent Term, 
1900. By JAMES HAMILTON WYLIE, M.A., one of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, Author of ‘ History 
of England under Henry IV.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE BADMINION LIBRARY, 


THIRD EDITION, thoroughly Revised, and with Records 
brought up to date. 


SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair 


and WILLIAM HENRY, Hon. Secs. of the Life-Saving 
Society. With 13 Plates and 112 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JULY, 1900. Price Sixpence. 
CONTENTS. 
ONE of OUKSELVES. By L. B. Walford, Author of 
‘Mr. Smith,’ &c. Continued. 


—* the MIDDLE AGES. By Prof. Stanley Lane- 
oole. 


AD SODALEM. By Frank Ritchie. 
The REAL ROSE. By William Pigott. 
HIS UNCLE DAN. By John Oxenham, 


IN the NAME of a WOMAN. By Arthur W. Marchmont, 
Author of ‘ By Right of Sword,’ &c. Continued. 


AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
London, New York, and Bombay, 





SMITH, ELDER & CO’S 
Lt: 


MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


LITTLE ANNA 
MARK. 


BY 
S. R. CROCKETT, 


Author of ‘ Cleg Kelly,’ ‘The Red Axe,’ 
‘The Black Douglas,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY CLIVE PHILLIPPS- 
WOLLEY. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. 6s. 


The CHICAMON STONE: a Legend 


of the Yukon Basin. By CLIVE PHILLIPPS- 
WOLLBEY, Author of ‘One of the Broken Brigade,’ &c. 
PUNCH.—“ ‘The Chicamon Stone’ is a succession of 
pictures of one of the weirdest parts of the world. In 
power, in simplicity, in occasional grandeur, it is worthy of 
the theme. My Baronite, brought up on Fenimore Cooper, 
ruefully admits what a stagey creature he was compared 
with Clive Phillipps-Wolley.” 


WITH A BOER AMBULANCE IN 
NAT 





By G. O. MoorHEAD, L.R.C.P. 


THE BOER AT HOME. 


By Miss ANNA HOWARTH. 
See the JULY NUMBER of 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


READY NEXT TUESDAY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Which also contains :— 

The SOUTH AFRICAN POLICY of SIR 
BARTLE FRERE. By W. BasiL Wors- 
FOLD. 

ERMINE and MOTLEY. By Max BEERBOHM. 

MRS. RADCLIFFE’S NOVELS. By ANDREW 

ANG. 

MOORISH MEMORIES. 

VENOMOUS SNAKES: How they are 
Caught and Handled. By ANTIVENENE. 

PLOTS. By BERNARD CAPES, 

The ISLE of UNREST. Chaps. 19-21. By 
HENRY SETON MEBRIMAN, 

And other Articles. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND 
HOLIDAY READING. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send, 
post free on application, a Copy of their Catalogue, contain- 
ing a List of 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. Popular Novels, 
together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works. 

Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in several 
Novel Series are the following :— 


|The Author of ‘ Molly 





Rider Haggard. 


Conan Doyle. | Bawn,’ 
S. R. Crockett. ‘The Author of ‘John 
Henry Seton Merri-| Herring.’ 

man. |W. E. Norris. 


Stanley J. Weyman. | Hamilton Aide. 

F. Anstey. | Anthony Trollope. 
James Payn. Mrs. Gaskell. 
George Gissing. | Holme Lee. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. | The Bronte Sisters. 
Mrs. Oliphant. | &e. &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 
15, Waterloo Place. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


ctl 
READY ON WEDNESDAY. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL BY 


JAMES LANE ALLEN, 
Author of ‘ The Choir Invisible’ (213th Thousand). 


THE INCREASING PURPOSE. 
A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp Fields. 
ee. 





NOW READY. 
A NEW NOVEL BY 
JAMES NEWTON BASKETT, 


Author of ‘ At You-All’s House. 


AS THE LIGHT LED. 


Globe 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 





VOL. III. NOW READY. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH. 


Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, B.D., 
Dean of Winchester, 
And the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 


Vol. III. The ENGLISH CHURCH 
in the FOURTEENTH and FIFTEENTH 
CENTURIES (1372-1486). By W. W. CAPES, 
M.A., Rector of Bramshott, sometime Reader 
of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE REDE LECTURE, 1900. 


BYZANTINE HISTORY in the 
EARLY MIDDLE AGES. By FREDEKIC 
HARRISON, M.A. The Rede Lecture delivered 
in the Senate House, Cambridge, June 12, 
1900. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 








READY ON TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. Contents for JULY. 

ANTHONY’S FORTUNE. By Arthur Beckford. Chaps. 20-22. 

CONVERSATIONS with GOUNOD. By the Baroness Martinengo- 
Cesaresco. 

ON IRISH GREENS. 

BEHIND the PURDAH. By Miss Sorabji. 

WESTEKN SCOUTS. By E. B. Osborn. 

ENGLAND and ITALY. By Bolton King. 

The CAMPAIGN of DOUAI. By Capt. Cairnes, Royal Irish 
Fusiliers Conclusion. 

GILBERT WHITE and his RECENT EDITORS. By Prof. Newton. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. Contents for JULY. 
1. The FLOWER of the FLOCK. By W. E. Norris. 
COUNSELLOR O'CONNELL. 
MOSQUITOS. 
POETS at VARIANCE. 
PHILOGIA FLATS. 
HEINE'S ‘FRAU MATHILDE.’ 
OLD BETTY and HER LADYSHIP. 
A TATTERDEMALION PHILOSOPHER. 
ON a MIDSUMMER’S EVE. 
CORBAN. By Constance Smith. Chaps. 11-13. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s.4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The JULY Number contains— 

A PICTORIAL VIEW of the PARIS EXPOSITION. Ni i 

Sele Gama ce) Nine pictures by 
ARTISTIC PARIS (The “ Paris of To-day” ies. 

Richard Whiteing. silimcagae 
MEMORIES of a MUSICAL LIFE. I. By William Mason. 
MACARONI. By Maude. Perry. Pictures by J. M. Gleeson. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
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The Works of Lord Byron: a New, Revised, 
and Enlarged Edition, with Illustrations. 
—FPoetry. Vol. III. Edited by Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge. (Murray.) 

Ir is over a year since we had the satisfac- 

tion of welcoming the second volume of the 

edition of Byron’s poetry which Mr. Ernest 

Hartley Coleridge is editing for Mr. Murray. 

The third volume, now before us, brings the 

reader who is following the poems chrono- 

logically down to the domestic crash which 
ended in the separation of Lord and Lady 

Byron. The first group consists of minor 

poems belonging to the years 1809 to 1813, 

many of which first saw the light in the 

quarto of 1812, containing the first two 
cantos of ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ in 
the second and seventh editions of those 
cantos, and in the second edition of ‘The 

Corsair.’ In this group one poem is printed 

for the first time from a MS. in Mr. Murray’s 

possession. The group is followed by ‘The 

Giaour,’ ‘The Bride of Abydos,’ ‘ The Cor- 

sair,’ ‘Lara,’ and the ‘Hebrew Melodies’ ; 

and to that collection succeeds a group of 
minor poems belonging to the years 1814 to 

1816, including three pieces now first given 

from MSS, in the hands of the publisher. 

‘The Siege of Corinth’ and ‘Parisina’ fol- 

low ; and the volume closes with poems of 

the separation—to wit, ‘Fare Thee Well,’ 

‘A Sketch,’ and ‘ Stanzas to Augusta.’ About 

the fresh verses there is not much to say, 

save that a wise discretion has been exercised 
by those who have been responsible for 
keeping them as private as the author meant 
them to be. It does not follow that there 
is no discretion shown in publishing them 
now; for in the first place, as the century 
is closing the demand made by the reading 
multitude for publication of aught that 
may be authentically attached to an illus- 
trious name has become unprecedentedly 
strong; and in the second place, if the 
present law of copyright continues, these 
pieces and a few such trifles distributed 
through the six volumes will suffice to pre- 





serve in the hands of the present publisher 
and his successors the monopoly, already 
long enjoyed, of the publication of complete 
editions of an unquestionably great nine- 
teenth-century classic. It would not be 
very unsafe to predict that, by judicious sup- 
plementary finds during the next few years, 
this condition of things may endure (and 
be endured) until half of the twentieth cen- 
tury shall have passed—always provided 
that no legislation takes place in the in- 
terests of the public. It is quite conceivable 
that there will be a reaction against that 
state of the law which makes perpetual 
copyright within these limits only a matter of 
management; and the time must come when 
the ‘‘common sense of most” will demand 
that the text of classics like Byron, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, and Lamb 
shall be as free to editors, illustrators, and 
students as the text of Shakspeare and 
Milton, Dryden and Pope. 

The four new Byron poems now printed 
‘will not add to his Lordship’s fame,” 
to reiterate the time-honoured phrase. We 
doubt whether they will add to any one’s 
pleasure in the noble poet’s works. But 
then nothing discoverable could add to 
Byron’s fame, and the pleasure-seeker has 
already an ample field in his works for choice. 
Are we deceived in regarding the following as 
a distinctly dull production? It belongs to 
1812, the year of the great awakening of 
the public to the magnitude of the author 
of ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage ’:— 

ON THE QUOTATION, 
And my true faith can alter never, 
Though thou art gone perhaps for ever. 
ia 
And “ thy true faith can alter never ? ”— 
Indeed it lasted for a—week ! 

I know the length of Love’s forever, 
And just expected such a freak, 

In peace we met, in peace we parted, 
In peace we vowed to meet again, 

And though | find thee fickle-hearted 
No pang of mine shall make thee vain. 


2. 
One gone—’twas time to seek a second ; 
In sooth ’twere hard to blame thy haste. 
And whatsoe’er thy love be reckoned, 

At least thou hast improved in taste: 
Though one was young, the next was younger, 
His love was new, mine too well known— 
And what might make the charm still stronger, 

The youth was present, I was flown, 


3. 

Seven days and nights of single sorrow ! 
Too much for human constancy ! 

A fortnight past, why then to-morrow, 
His turn is come to follow me: 

And if each week you change a lover, 
And so have acted heretofore, 

Before a year or two is over 
We'll form a very pretty corps, 


4. 
Adieu, fair thing! without upbraiding 
I fain would take a decent leave ; 
Thy beauty still survives unfading, 
And undeceived may long deceive, 
With him unto thy bosom dearer 
Enjoy the moments as they flee ; 
I only wish his love sincerer 
Than thy young heart has been to me. 
This trifle was written by a man of 
twenty-four years, one who had written 
cantos i. and ii. of ‘Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage’ and had much previous practice 
in the art of poetry. To-day it would 
scarcely be held to grace the portfolio of a 
schoolboy. 
The variations of text which Mr. Cole- 
ridge has given us with a lavish hand in 





setting out the once extraordinarily popular 
tales and lyrics collected in this volume are 
of far higher interest than these new 
trivialities, for the foot-notes display to 
admiration how exacting a critic of his own 
work Byron was. There is not, it is true, 
a great deal of magic in this book, composed 
mainly of poems which brought the reading 
public to its knees before the new star in 
the first quarter of the present century. Of 
poetic glamour as now conceived the bag is 
but small after a very considerable hunt; 
still the whole chapter of literary history 
which the volume illustrates is so curious 
and interesting that those students must be 
ungracious and ungrateful indeed who do 
not thank Mr. Coleridge heartily for the 
heroic devotion with which he has waded 
through a vast mass of manuscript and 
bibliographical material, and who do not 
applaud the judgment and clear-headedness 
which he has brought to his task. Let 
us not be misunderstood on this question 
of the true magic of lyric poetry: the 
present volume contains ‘She Walks in 
Beauty’ and ‘When We Two Parted,’ and 
other lyrics of almost equal power and beauty, 
with enough of the real glamour to keepthem 
sweet for ever for the true lover of English 
song; but such things are the rare excep- 
tion, not the rule, in the lyrical groups here 
given, or other lyrical groups in Byron’s 
voluminous writings, while the tales, despite 
their notable qualities, afford more rarely 
still examples of the glamour which converts 
must into wine, so to speak—which turns 
the elements of poetry into poetry’s self. 
The final position of these tales in verse 
is difficult to gauge. Certainly the elder 
generation of to-day do not regard them 
with exceptional favour; and as for the 
younger generation—the grandchildren of 
the mature men and women who were 
captured and subdued by the new appeal of 
1813 and onward—they know very little 
about these same tales, for all the ease with 
which popular editions have made it possible 
to obtain them. Perhaps they know still less 
of the general run of the lyrics—those, 
namely, which Byron himself thought fit to 
offer to his public. And certainly their 
popularity will not gain by the addition of 
things tending to depress the average 
quality. Byron was surely right in retaining 
unpublished the specimen of his lighter 
vein quoted above; and he was equally 
well advised in not offering the public so 
poor an example of his more serious vein 
as the following two stanzas :— 


ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF DORSET, 


ie 
I heard thy fate without a tear, 
Thy loss with scarce a sigh ; 
And yet thou wast surpassing dear, 
Too loved of all to die. 
I know not what hath seared my eye — 
Its tears refuse to start; 
But every drop it bids me dry, 
Falls dreary on my heart. 


2. 
Yes, dull and heavy, one by one, 
They sink and turn to care, 
As caverned waters wear the stone, 
Yet dropping harden there: 
They cannot petrify more fast, 
Than feelings sunk remain, 
Which coldly fixed regard the pzst, 
But never melt again. 


The third volume is rich in illustrations, 
Phillips’s three-quarters-length portrait of 
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Lord Byron in an Albanian costume is re- 
produced as a frontispiece. In the portrait 
of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, which 
faces p. 44, Messrs. Walker & Boutall have 
surpassed themselves as producers of photo- 
intaglio plates from miniature originals. In 
this case the miniature, a fine one in the 
possession of Her Majesty the Queen at 
Windsor, has lent itself peculiarly well 
to the process. The head of Lady 
Wilmot Horton, from a sketch by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, is obviously a good 
reproduction ; but the drawing is not itself 
particularly fascinating. The picture of the 
Temple of Zeus Nemeus, from a drawing 
by William Pars, A.R.A., in the British 
Museum, forms an excellent adjunct to 
‘The Siege of Corinth.’ Mr. Coleridge 
must have had peculiar satisfaction in 
inserting the delightful portrait of his 
grandfather, of which the original painting 
by Phillips is in Mr. Murray’s possession, 
to illustrate the passage in ‘The Siege of 
Corinth’ for which ‘Christabel’ is ad- 
mittedly responsible. The plate, though 
tending to be slightly dark in the rendering 
of the face and hand, is a highly valuable 
reproduction. More valuable still, not as a 
work of art, but as a comment on certain 
chapters in Byron biography and Byron 
criticism, is the photo-intaglio from an 
unfinished drawing of the Hon. Augusta 
Leigh by Sir George Hayter—a strong, 
but sweet and sympathetic face, which will 
be a living illustration of the affection of 
the poet for his friend and half-sister. In 
these six plates, which are all from the 
works of Messrs. Walker & Boutall, photo- 
sculpture asserts its position very favour- 
ably. It should be mentioned that the por- 
trait of the Princess Charlotte is inserted as 
an illustration of p. 44, which is the fourth 
page of the poem of 1812, ‘‘ And thou art 
dead, as young and fair.” This will as- 
suredly earn Mr. Coleridge the credit of 
supposing that the Princess Charlotte died 
in 1812, instead of 1817, and was celebrated 
by Byron in this poem, though it was 
doubtless intended that the portrait should 
face the ‘Lines to a Lady Weeping,’ which 
begin on p. 45, and were actually ad- 
dressed to the princess. It is not the binder 
who is to blame; the portrait is mentioned 
in the list of illustrations as to face p. 44. 








An Introduction to English Politics. By 
John M. Robertson. (Grant Richards.) 


Mr. Rosertson’s ‘ Introduction to English 
Politics’ is essentially a survey of European 
history with a view to generalizing the 
results for the sake of practice. In three 
parts he deals with political and economical 
evolution and with the ‘‘conditions of culture- 
progress’’ in antiquity. Parts iv. and v. 
are devoted to ‘The Case of the Italian 
Republics’ and to ‘The Fortunes of the 
Lesser European States.’ Finally, ‘Eng- 
lish History till the Constitutional Period’ 
is dealt with by way of preparation for a 
series of biographical studies of English 
statesmen which is to follow. 

Special stress is laid on the need of 
generalizing—a process which, Mr. Robert- 
son thinks, has gone out of fashion. ‘The 
earlier writers,” he says, ‘investigate 


slightly, but reason vigorously; the later 
writers investigate many details, but reason 





feebly or timidly on general principles.” 
There is truth in the contrast, and, if there 
is a fault to find, it is rather that the 
author follows too much in the path of the 
‘‘ research ’’ historians than that he gene- 
ralizes too much. A good deal of space, 
however, is taken up with refutations of 
what he regards as false theorems, and for 
this, of course, detail was indispensable. 
Theorizing about “race” he regards as 
illusory. True explanation is by “ polity 
and institutions’? and the conditions to 
which they are exposed. ‘‘The theorem of 
‘national genius,’’’ he says at an early stage, 
‘‘ will suffice to wreck any exposition, how- 
ever judicious otherwise.” As the notion 
of an innate race-character is false, so also 
is the view that a nation, like an individual 
organism, must necessarily go through life- 
stages of growth and decay, and at last die. 
“No nation dies or disappears save by 
violence; and, given the proper conditions, 
all races arecapable of progress indefinitely.” 
In the first part of this sentence Mr. 
Robertson is stating a generalization that 
seems to be in strict conformity with the 
facts of history. Certainly no one can 
point to a case in which a nation has died 
without the action of external causes bring- 
ing on changes that were unforeseen. Thus 
it may with truth be said that all the 
empirical evidence is consistent with the 
position that nations do not intrinsically 
“decay.” And Mr. Robertson seems to be 
especially successful in tracking out the 
causes of the phenomena grouped together 
as “decadence.” Decay and death of a 
civilization consist really in a series of 
failures to resist the external causes hostile 
to it. We find ourselves, however, at a 
later point brought round by this way to 
the admission that there is, after all, a 
residue of truth in the theory of ‘‘ race.” 
‘“‘The one important aspect of ‘race’ in 
sociology,” Mr. Robertson says, “is as a 
statement of relative lack of intellectual 
variability.” This is a considerable admis- 
sion. And does it not, at the same time, 
take away a good deal of force from the 
contention that ‘‘all races are capable of 
progress indefinitely”? It is true that Mr. 
Robertson says, “‘ given the proper condi- 
tions”’; but when the clause is interpreted in 
the light of what is admitted about varia- 
bility, is it not equivalent to the statement 
that, actually, not every race is capable of 
indefinite progress? With the same quali- 
fication, a student of biological evolution 
might say the same thing of all animal 
races, so that, theoretically, we are left, in 
the case of man as of animals, with the 
whole doctrine of innate differences ready to 
return upon us again. The theory of in- 
definite progress becomes a dogma in the 
literal sense—a philosophical “ placitum.” 
Mr. Robertson may say that he makes it 
rather a ‘ postulate,” and this is true. In 
an impressive conclusion he allows that we 
of the present day have no more certainty 
of the realization of our ideals than those who 
had essentially the same aspiration before 
us. We can only trust that, since this 
aspiration too is one ‘‘ that nature makes,” 
it is not destined to be entirely frustrate. 
Nothing could be more candid; but what 
becomes of the view, so positively expressed 
before, that man, as such, is capable of in- 
definite progress? Allow consistently the 





truth in the theory of race, and a more 
rational expectation of progress may be 
founded on the facts- We can then base our 
hope of progress on the existence of certain 
races with a peculiar stimulating or directive 
power. Races that might not, even under the 
same circumstances as those of the Greeks 
and Romans, have developed Greek culture, 
for example, or the Roman faculty for 
government, may, under stimulus or direc- 
tion, be brought to follow where they could 
not have led. On this view, however, those 
that possess the faculty of practical direction 
must not refrain from exercising it, trusting 
to spontaneity and accident to bring the 
rest of humanity into the true path in the 
end. Thus we are logically brought to 
approve Roman or English ideas of empire 
rather than to agree with the view which 
Mr. Robertson has apparently taken up 
from St. Augustine’s ‘City of God,’ that 
‘“‘if things had gone in the happier way of 
righteousness, all States had remained small, 
happy in peaceful neighbourhood.” 

As a matter of fact, nearly all actual 

explanation of history must be in terms of 
‘‘ polity and institutions,’ as Mr. Robertson 
says. What remains true is that certain 
types appear more frequently in one race 
than in another. When it is said that the 
ancient Greeks or the medizeval Italians were 
artistic, or that the Teutons are liberty- 
loving, it is not meant that every member 
of the race has displayed that character, but 
that a particular race has tended to vary 
more frequently than others in that par- 
ticular way. Given the conditions, the 
germs develope, but without the germs the 
conditions would be powerless. So when a 
conscious ‘‘mission,” say of Rome or Athens, 
is spoken of, a perfectly good scientific sense 
can be attached to the term. Mr. Robert- 
son, indeed, almost admits this. ‘‘ We 
should not be finally wrong,” he remarks, 
‘*in saying that ‘the Roman idea’ died out be- 
fore the Western empire could fall; provided 
only that we recognize the economic and other 
sociological causation of the process.” 
What is meant by this is that a sufficient 
number of persons were not left inspired 
by the ideal for Rome of European empire. 
If there had been, the economic and 
military factors could still have been 
modified. 

** Armies could still be enrolled and generalled 
if there was pay for them ; but the pay failed, 
not because bullion was lacking, but because 
the will to supply and apply it in the old fashion 
was lacking. The new age looked at these 
matters in a different light—the light of com- 
mercial self-interest and cosmopolitan disregard 
for Roman tradition and prestige.” 


This seems perfectly sound, but, according 
to the ultra-nominalist view to which Mr. 
Robertson sometimes commits himself, one 
would have to say of ‘‘ the new age,” as of 
the ‘consciousness of her mission’’ on the 
part of Athens, that it is ‘‘a pseud-entity 
and a moral illusion.” In the one case as 
in the other this is to carry rigour of 
expression to an unnecessary degree. With 
a little circumlocution the idea in both cases 
could be put in perfectly accurate psycho- 
logical terms. Much stronger objection 
might be raised to Mr. Robertson’s own 
general principle in politics, namely, that 
“all energy divides ostensibly into forces 
of attraction and of repulsion”; or, as the 
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meaning is afterwards put more explicitly, 
that ‘‘ politics is the process of the clash of 
wills, sympathies, interests, striving for 
social adjustment in the sphere of legislation 
and government.” Serviceable as this may 
be in politics, it is inexact as physics. 
Physical measurement, of course, has not 
the least application to ‘‘the clash of wills.” 
Such phrases are not to be rejected ; neither 
are the biological ones with regard to 
race. These are, at any rate, nearer to 
sociology, and, as has been seen, are allowed 
incidentally by Mr. Robertson himself. 

After dwelling so long on points of 
general theory, we have not much space left 
to discuss details. In the massing of facts 
Mr. Robertson seems to be decidedly suc- 
cessful. He has attained a high level of 
accuracy, and the result is a readable 
volume. Often, no doubt, the reader’s judg- 
ment will differ from the author’s; but the 
view taken is always independent and well 
sustained by argument. If the generalizing 
process had been carried further, less might 
perhaps have been made of such undoubted 
facts as that the Reformation was not car- 
ried through entirely by saints and heroes. 
Here, too, we could easily find concessions 
in effect admitting the truth in the view that 
is less pressed home, as, for example, when 
the new enlightenment is traced to ‘‘ sheer 
break-up of the intellectual ice.” And we 
do not think Mr. Robertson seriously 
holds that it would have been possible to 
break the medizval theocracy or to stop the 
Catholic reaction with rose-water, in spite 
of occasional criticisms that might seem to 
imply something of the kind. 








Royal Ascot. By George James Cawthorne 
and Richard 8. Herod. (Longmans & 
Co.) 

Tue industry displayed in this compilation 
is altogether heartrending. The book is of 
great size and weight, and of a gorgeous 
outward appearance, worthy of the subject 
to which it has reference. It is, moreover, 
illustrated in a manner which, so far as 
the number of the pictures is concerned, 
reminds one of the stars of heaven or of 
the sand upon the seashore, but, in point 
of arrangement, of the scrapbook dear to 
infancy —an arrangement due, no doubt, 
to the superabundance of the collection. 
Wheresoever a paragraph, or a print, or a 
photograph, having the remotest connexion 
with ‘Royal Ascot: its History and its 
Arsociations,’ could be unearthed, to that 
quarter the compilers seem to have had 
recourse. They throw out mysterious hints 
of assistance vouchsafed from sources sealed 
to less favoured individuals; but the detail 
that is new, and at the same time im- 
portant, in their book is confined almost 
entirely to chap. vi., and to the information 
which is given there about the geological 
formation of the ground upon which the 
racecourse is laid out. The compilers are 
mistaken in saying that 

‘it has been generally allowed that Ascot race 

meetings were founded by the Duke of Cumber- 

land in 1727. This, however, is incorrect, as 
we have conclusively proved.” 

To mention no other work of recent years 
beyond Mr. Robert Black’s ‘ Horse-racing 
in England,’ it may be remarked that an 
outline, sufficient for the purpose, is there 





given of horse-racing at Ascot from 
its inception in the reign of Queen Anne 
(1711-12); its neglect under George I. and 
George II., so far as kingly patronage was 
concerned ; its rehabilitation under the fos- 
tering care of the two Dukes of Cumberland, 
Rangers of Windsor Forest, the ‘‘ Culloden ” 
Duke and his nephew, “the silly boy that 
disgraced the title”; its encouragement by 
‘Farmer George” and his family ; its de- 
voted cultivation by ‘‘the first gentleman 
of Europe,” George IV.; its loyal, though 
one can hardly say hearty, support by 
William IV.; its discreet patronage by her 
present Majesty and the Prince Consort 
until the great cloud came over her life, to 
the present time, when the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales have frequently lent their 
presence to the annual meetings. This brief 
and slight account the compilers have ex- 
panded with much of more or less interest- 
ing detail extracted from here, there, and 
everywhere, with lists of horses and jockeys 
that have won at Ascot, with portraits of 
those jockeys or some of them, as well as 
of various Masters of the Buckhounds, ac- 
companied by biographical sketches and by 
all manner of gossip. In fact the book may 
be admitted to supply the fullest account 
that has hitherto been published of ‘ Royal 
Ascot: its History and its Associations,’ so 
far as its connexion with horse-racing is con- 
cerned. Nor is it probable that any fuller 
record will ever be offered or required. 
There are seven chapters, containing re- 
spectively ‘‘A Brief Sketch of Horse-racing 
in England,” so brief, indeed, that it is 
almost superfluous ; some remarks relat- 
ing to ‘Ascot: its Institution and Early 
Growth” from 1711 to 1837; a history of 
the Ascot meetings, or, rather, of their 
prominent characteristics, from 1837 to 
1899; a description of ‘‘ Royal Ascot of 
To-day’’; a sort of supplementary dis- 
course concerning ‘‘ Ascot : its Makers Past 
and Present’?; some observations upon 
Ascot racecourse and its gevlogical pecu- 
liarities, the newest and, in some respects, 
the most interesting part of the compilation, 
and hereto are added desultory comments 
upon certain buildings with which the 
course is adorned or disfigured, and upon 
various trainers and jockeys and horses that 
have won fame at Ascot; and, lastly, ‘‘A 
Chronological Table of Past Racing at 
Ascot, from its Foundation to the Present 
Day.” This “table” is a product of 
such labour as would have been de- 
clined most probably by Hercules, at 
whatever risk, and the value of it, even 
if it were likely to be used to any appre- 
ciable extent, obviously depends upon its 
perfect accuracy, which can be determined 
only by a comparison of the details with the 
calendars and other authorities whence they 
have been derived, and an investigation 
into the sufficiency of those calendars and 
authorities themselves. No mortal critic, 
it is evident, could be expected to under- 
take such comparison and investigation 
for the purposes of a brief review, and it 
remains, therefore, to estimate the chances 
of infallibility in the matter of the “table” 
by the compilers’ general correctness in 
cognate circumstances. Now it is an 
unfortunate fact that the two compilers do 





not appear to be at all familiar personally 
with the particulars, as regards either | 


persons or things, of English horse-racing, 
and their work teems in consequence with 
the most ridiculous errors, which cannot be 
put down to misprints in every case, one 
would say, or, if they can and should be 
so accounted for, betray an almost incredible 
carelessness, especially as there is a full and, 
so far as it has been tested, a careful index, 
in which the blunders, for the most part, 
are repeated faithfully. 

That these strictures are not without 
warrant, a few examples will show. At 
p- 20 the notorious adventurer Denis O’ Kelly, 
who certainly did hold a commission in the 
militia, is spoken of as “a gentleman of 
fortune, who kept a considerable stud’ ; at 
p. 23 a well-known horse, Créme de Barbade, 
appears both in text and index as ‘ Créme 
de Barbe”; Messrs. Constantine Jennings 
(‘*Dog”’ and “ Alcibiades” Jennings) and 
Tom Jennings (jockey and trainer) seem to 
be confused a little, though there was more 
than a century between them; the very 
familiar name of Comte de Lauraguais, 
one of the famous Gimcrack’s many owners, 
is printed “ Laragine” both in text and 
index ; and, to come down to our own times, 
‘‘Mr. Manton” is given in both text and 
index without inverted commas or any 
hint that it was the familiar nom de guerre 
of the late Duchess of Montrose. On the 
other hand, it is right to point out that 
the authors are correct in their orthography 
where we are accustomed to mistakes. 
They give Earl of “Clermont” and 
‘‘Trumpator,’’ commonly spelt ‘‘ Clare- 
mont” and ‘ Trumpeter,” even in the 
“ ouides,”’ and ‘“‘Vermout,”’ almost invariably 
spelt ‘‘ Vermont ”’ until quite lately. Some of 
the errors, moreover, are clearly mere slips, 
which correct themselves in the same 
paragraph. For instance, when we read, 
‘Persimmon... bred...in 1892. Won 
the Coventry Stakes in 1895, when he com- 
menced his career,” it is surely plain that, 
as the Coventry Stakes is for two-year-olds, 
Persimmon must have been foaled in 1893, 
and that 1892 is either a misprint or a 
slight inadvertence. Considering, however, 
such a paragraph as that at 29, 
which refers to the Oatlands Stakes, won 
by George, Prince of Wales with Baronet 
in 1791, and in which we are told that “‘ the 
betting ...was... 9 to 1 against Chan 
ticleer,” and yet that ‘‘20 to 30 to 1 was 
also laid on Vermin, who was first favourite,”’ 
a bookmaker or even a backer would say 
that the compilers did not know what they 
were talking about, and a novice might see 
how impossible it is that, if the odds were 
20 to 1 on a particular horse, they could be 
less against the other runners or any one 
of them. The compilers and publishers, 
nevertheless, have made a splendid book 
between them, and may be considered to 
have told as much as anybody is likely to 
be desirous of knowing about Ascot as an 
arena of horse-racing, and about matters 
and persons connected therewith. 

The volume is, as we have already 
said, most liberally illustrated, and some- 
times excellently, but occasionally the pic- 
tures are a little blotchy, a misfortune 
almost inseparable from the use of photo- 


graphe. 
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The Scientific Basis of Morality. By G. 
Gore, LL.D, F.R.S. (Sonnenschein & 
Co.) 

Dr. Gore has spent the burden and the 
heat of a long day in scientific investigation. 
He has done much useful work. He has 
marked some of the problems of metallurgy 
for his own, and his special studies in this 
and other fields of research have brought 
him credit. But he has not been content to 
devote himself to special studies. He has 
not proved himself free from the temptation 
which seems so often to assail the man of 
science nowadays, and to which he soseldom 
succumbs with any profit to himself or 
others; the temptation, that is, of writing 
essays, and sometimes even lengthy treatises, 
upon large subjects like ethics, religion, 
sociology, or politics, for which neither his 
particular aptitudes, nor his reading, nor 
his command of language in any degree fit 
him. The man of science generally claims 
for himself not only the right, which no one 
denies him, but also the power to investigate 
all questions, even though he may not 
always be ready to commit himself to the 
assertion which Dr. Gore boldly makes that 
science will soon be found to be “‘the middle 
and the end, the be-all and end-all of human 
existence.” He makes the claim usually 
with the tacit assumption that ‘‘ science” 
and ‘‘ knowledge” are equivalent terms, and 
that the methods of physical science are 
equally applicable to other branches of 
knowledge, and may be trusted to yield 
equally sound results. With the help of 
this loose use of common words and no very 
clear conception of the problems with which 
philosophy is concerned, the man of science 
is thus apt to pronounce, with an air of un- 
hesitating confidence, the most dogmatic 
judgments upon matters which have exer- 
cised the greatest intellects in all ages. 

This is not the first occasion on which 
Dr. Gore has written upon philosophical 
subjects. Twenty years ago he published 
a work on ‘ The Scientific Basis of National 
Progress, including that of Morality.’ He 
says that in his present book his aim was 
to make a more complete statement of the 
relations between morality and science, and 
“to place the subject of human conduct 
upon a comprehensive scientific basis.” By 
this he appears to imply that human conduct 
in all its aspects is susceptible of a scientific 
explanation, and also to promise that that 
explanation will be made in the pages now 
under notice. Although the volume is of 
great size, he begs his readers’ indulgence 
for the brevity of the treatment. This, he 
observes, would be the more readily excused 
if they knew the amount of evidence omitted 
in order that the book might be brought 
within due limits. 

Those who, under Dr. Gore’s guidance, 
undertake the search for a scientific ex- 
planation of human conduct as a whole, 
must either share his ideas about brevity, 
or else have sufficient patience to peruse 
nearly six hundred large pages of small 
print. They will find the same points and 
arguments appearing again and again, 
and urged with an iteration that does not 
lend itself to polite description. Yet the 
iteration is plainly intentional. Dr. Gore 
declares in his preface that the ideas in his 
book which are important, unusual, or 





heterodox will be found in modified forms 
in different parts of it, and he quotes in 
support of his method a saying by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, to the effect that ‘ by 
iteration only can alien conceptions be 
forced upon reluctant minds.” At the same 
time he is under no misconception as to the 
kind of readers whom he wishes to attract. 
His arguments are submitted to the con- 
sideration of those only who are competent 
to consider them. The book, he intimates, 
is written in some respects in advance of its 
time; it is ‘largely one for the future”; 
parts of the subject with which it deals are 
too difficult to be made clear in the present 
state of general knowledge. Statements 
of this sort in relation to any book are apt 
to create the impression that it makes an 
appeal only to those who are possessed of 
a high order of intelligence. But men of 
intelligence do not require statements to be 
repeated scores of times; nor, again, are 
their minds, as a rule, reluctant to attend 
to conceptions which are fresh and sug- 
gestive. Those who are tolerably familiar 
with the course of philosophical discussion 
may, indeed, find many of the leading ideas 
expressed in this book unusual, but not 
unusual in any pleasing sense. There is, 
too, another feature of Dr. Gore’s method 
which will not specially commend itself to 
those whom he desires to reach. There is 
hardly a page of his book that does not 
contain a quotation. The quotation may 
be a well-known passage from a well-known 
work, or a trivial passage from an obscure 
one, or merely an extract from a dictionary 
or an encyclopedia. The source of the 
quotation may be a great poet or a para- 
graph in a halfpenny newspaper; it may 
be a standard work or a forgotten and 
hopelessly antiquated essay. The words 
cited may be only half a sentence or they 
may extend to half a page. But a quota- 
tion never fails, and very frequently there 
are half a dozen. A very large part of the 
book is made up of passages directly drawn 
from other books, so that Dr. Gore’s latest 
contribution to literature much resembles 
a commonplace -book containing all the 
statements in which he can discover any 
confirmation or illustration of the views 
that he is concerned to advance. That some 
interest attaches to such a production, and 
that there are minds which can derive ad- 
vantage from it, may possibly not admit of 
denial ; but amongst thoughtful readers it 
is unlikely to obtain a large circulation. 

But what are the views which Dr. Gore 
inculcates ? What is the scientific explana- 
tion of human conduct? In what way, if at 
all, does that explanation furnish a satis- 
factory basis for morality? The purpose of 
Dr. Gore’s book it will, perhaps, be safest 
to state in his own language. He aims at 
showing ‘‘that the great powers and laws 
of science are the chief guides to life” ; 
that ‘the energies of nature” are “the 
causes and regulators of all things” ; ‘that 
all human progress is due to natural causes ”’; 
‘“‘that the rate of progress is regulated by 
the continual conflict of ignorance and 
intelligence ” ; ‘‘that obedience to truth in 
accordance with the requirements of uni- 
versal energy comes before all other con- 
siderations.’ A question which Dr. Gore’s 


readers must solve for themselves is whether 
any light is thrown upon the nature or 





justification of morality by these proposi- 
tions. He discourses upon them at a length 
quite out of proportion to the extent to which 
any one would be disposed to dispute them, 
and he uses them to introduce page upon 
page of observations at large upon such 
topics as the universal ether, time and 
space, the immensity and complexity of 
nature, the resistless power of universal 
energy, the decay of nations, the freedom of 
the will, knowledge, ignorance, good and 
evil, the criteria of truth, and error in 
general. It is only when Dr. Gore has 
exhausted one’s patience that he applies 
himself to the question which gives the 
title to his book. When he proceeds to 
define the scientific basis of morality, he 
cannot say anything more than that morality 
is dependent upon scientific principles. He 
declares that such dependence is shown in 
various ways. It will be sufficient to quote 
his first illustration :— 


‘* Every moral and immoral action requires a 
cause, involves energy, and produces effects ; 
where there is no cause or motive, there is no 
moral effect. One of the most fundamental 
rules of morality, viz., that ‘we should do unto 
others as we would have them to do unto us, 
under the like circumstances,’ is clearly based 
upon the law of causation; for unless ‘the 
same cause always produced the same effect 
under the same circumstances,’ the rule could 
not be trusted.” 


In other words, a moral rule is ‘‘scien- 
tifically explained” on the principle of 
causation. Morality is explained as the 
effect of a cause, and such cause must 
ultimately be something physical. If a 
man strikes you, and, being a moral per- 
son, you do not return the blow — which 
would seem to be the natural effect of the 
cause, particularly if you have a fair share 
of the “universal energy ’—your morality 
is, according to Dr. Gore, simply a physical 
condition. That this is really what he 
means is clear from his concise statement 
that ‘morality depends upon cerebral 
oxidation.” Without cerebral oxidation 
“there is no mental, and therefore no 
intelligent moral conduct.’’ Accordingly, 
the first of the rules of moral conduct is, in 
this view of the matter, obedience to energy 
and law; and the second, to do the greatest 
good, is made identical with the first. All 
the other rules which Dr. Gore lays down 
are variations of this ‘‘obedience to the 
energies of the universe.” Legal right, 
too, is declared to be founded on natural 
and moral right, and this, in its turn, to be 
founded on “universal natural law and 
omnipotent energy.” Dr. Gore’s final posi- 
tion is that as nature is a system of energy 
acting in accordance with immutable laws, 
the system must be one of perfect order and 
truth ; and that, since this is so, ‘‘ all state- 
ments inconsistent with natural truth are 
errors, and tend to produce untruthfulness, 
accident, and crime.” 

Criticism of this ‘scientific explanation ”’ 
of the basis of morality is superfluous. 
That morality depends upon universal 
energy and is an application of the prin- 
ciple of causation is in a sense doubtless true, 
but the statement is not particularly illu- 
minating—it does not carry one any further. 
Of everything else in the universe the same 
statement may be made, and with the same 
degree of truth. Here and there Dr. Gore 
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appears to be on the verge of discovering 
this aspect of his theory for himself. On 
p. 208, for example, he asks the question, 
Why does man exist? and he declares the 
answer to be very simple. The question, 
he says, is included in a vastly greater one, 
Why does anything exist? ‘It is mani- 
festly because the operations of the energies 
of nature, under the particular group of 
conditions, compel it, just in the same way 
that they cause everything else to happen.” 
The answer has the true ring of that ‘ con- 
catenation of circumstances accordingly” in 
which so large a part of what passes for 
scientific explanation ultimately consists. 








AN APOCRYPHAL GOSPEL. 


Ein neues Evangelienfragment. Von Adolf 

Jacoby. (Strasbourg, Triibner.) 

WE are becoming habituated to discoveries 
of papyri now, and almost expect a sensation 
every year; and although the new works 
which have thus come to light are in too 
many cases mere fragments, yet they are suf- 
ficient to arouse interest, and their very im- 
perfections often render them more tempting 
to the scholar’s ingenuity. At first sight the 
discovery of a new Gospel would seem im- 
portant enough to provide the sensation of 
the season in learned and quasi-learned 
circles, and if it had been found and pub- 
lished in England, with a little trouble a 
sufficient stir might probably have been 
made. As it is, the discovery now an- 
nounced from Strasbourg, though certainly 
curious, and deserving the attention of theo- 
logical experts, is not likely to attract any 
very general interest, but some notice of 
it will probably be welcome to Biblical 
students. 

Among a collection of papyri procured 
from Egypt for the Strasbourg Library by 
Prince Hohenlohe- Langenburg two im- 
perfect leaves (with a few minor fragments) 
were found, containing, in Coptic, portions 
of a hitherto unknown Gospel. The second 
leaf clearly belongs to the narrative of the 
Ascension. The first is taken by Dr. Jacoby 
to be part of a discourse in the garden of 
Gethsemane, but may perhaps (with a few 
alterations in the reconstruction of the muti- 
lated passages) refer to the period between 
the Resurrection and Ascension. The fol- 
lowing extract (in which the restorations 
given by Dr. Jacoby, with the help of Prof. 
Spiegelberg, are provisionally adopted) will 
give some idea of the style of the frag- 
ments :— 

‘* When then He had fulfilled all things, He 
turned to us and said unto us, ‘The hour is 
come that I must be taken from you. The spirit 
indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. [En- 
dure] therefore, and watch [with Me].’ But we, 
the apostles, wept and said unto Him, [‘ Blame 
us not, O Son] of God.’...... But Jesus answered 
and said, ‘Fear not that I shall be destroyed, 
but have yet greater [courage]. Fear not the 
power [of death]. Think of all [that I have 
said] unto you.’” 

Even from this short passage it is clear that 
the unknown writer drew his materials from 
the canonical Gospels, or from some record 
closely connected with them, although he 
does not follow them minutely. That, how- 
ever, is nearly as far as we can go. The 
value of such a document depends almost 
wholly on its date. A new Gospel of the 
first, or even of the second, century must be 





of great interest, either as providing fresh 
evidence with regard to the life of Christ 
or as illustrating what the earliest Christians 
taught and believed about Him; but a 
Gospel of the fourth or fifth century, so far 
as it departed from the canonical form, 
could only be a theological romance. In 
the present instance (as with regard to the 
recently discovered Logia) there is nothing 
but internal evidence to go on. The manu- 
script itself is dated by Dr. Jacoby as 
fifth-sixth century, and to judge from the 
four facsimiles which accompany his 
pamphlet this dating is at least possible. 
But how much further back does the 
original of this Gospel go? Dr. Jacoby 
puts it boldly back into the second century, 
because he finds nothing Gnostic in it, and 
because no complete orthodox Gospel would 
be written after the four canonical books 
had established themselves in the Church—a 
somewhat inadequate argument, since we do 
not know that these fragments belong to a 
complete Gospel, while we do know that 
apocryphal Gospels were produced much 
later than a.p. 200. There is, in fact, very 
little to go upon. The new text is certainly 
later than the canonical Gospels, but it is 
only from its general tone that one can 
judge how much later. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Jacoby falls into the 
common error (common especially in Ger- 
many) of trying to extract more definite 
results than his materials admit of. His 
main thesis is that the newly discovered 
text belongs to the Gospel of the Egyptians, 
an apocryphal work of the second century, 
well known by name, but almost wholly 
lost. His method of argument is of the 
sketchiest description. He begins by 
assuming that the unidentified quotations in 
the second Clementine epistle, and also the 
Logia recently discovered at Oxyrhynchus, 
are derived from the Egyptian Gospel—two 
very uncertain propositions; thence he de- 
duces that the Egyptian Gospel was based 
mainly on the Synoptists, but also 
contained Johannine matter, and thereupon 
argues that the new fragments must belong 
to the Egyptian Gospel because they, too, 
show some knowledge of the Synoptists and 
something of the tone of St. John. A 
similar line of argument might have been 
used to show that the portion of the Gospel 
of Peter discovered at Akhmim in 1892 was 
from the Egyptian Gospel, if the few verses 
which connect it with the name of Peter 
had happened not to be included in it. Dr. 
Jacoby draws other arguments from the 
Christology of the Coptic fragments and that 
of the supposed remains of the Egyptian 
Gospel; but they are equally slight in sub- 
stance, and rest equally upon questionable 
assumptions. It is, no doubt, possible that 
his conclusion is right, and there is always 
a certain amount of d priori probability 
that an apocryphal Gospel found in Egypt 
should be the Gospel of the Egyptians ; 
but in presence of the large number of 
other apocryphal Gospels which we know 
to have existed the presumption cannot be 
strong. On the other hand, there is no 
reason to suppose that the Egyptian Gospel 
purported to be written by an apostle in 
the first person, as this fragment is ; and for 
ourselves we are not convinced that the 
tone of the fragment suits so early a date 
as the middle of the second century. In a 





case like this it would be more scientific to 
confess that the evidence available does not 
admit of any conclusion which can claim to 
be more than a conjecture. 

Dr. Jacoby also publishes another docu- 
ment, a long formula of invocation from a 
Greek papyrus at Gizeh. It is interesting 
as showing how the old heathen magical 
formule were superseded (or reinforced ?) 
by language thoroughly Christian in tone ; 
but it has little or nothing to do with the 
Gospel fragment. Indeed, the only con- 
necting link is the fact that the Greek in- 
vocation has the words “the claws of 
Charon” (7.¢., Death), while the Coptic 
Gospel has a mutilated phrase which Dr. 
Jacoby renders ‘‘ the claws of Death.” The 
parallel is not particularly striking, even if it 
really exists, and in any case proves nothing 
as to a connexion between the two documents. 
The Greek papyrus is of the fourth or fifth 
century, but Dr. Jacoby says cheerfully 
that nothing prevents our referring the text 
it contains to the second century—a fair 
specimen of the flimsy argumentation with 
which he is too often content. As so often, 
‘“‘the half is more than the whole.” His 
texts are interesting and valuable, but he 
mars their effect by trying to make more 
out of them than the evidence allows. 








NEW NOVELS, 


Love and Mr. Lewisham. By H. G. Wells. 
(Harper Brothers.) 

Tue adventures of Mr. Hoopdriver and 
now of Mr. Lewisham incline one to be 
still more certain that the proper field for 
the exercise of Mr. Wells’s talents is the 
speculative semi-scientific, semi-philosophic 
romance. Certain readers, however, profess 
to enjoy Mr. Hoopdriver “immensely,” and 
they, or kindred spirits, will enjoy Mr. 
Lewisham, though the two books are not 
in the same vein of sentiment. The clever 
author no doubt amuses himself as well as 
other people by these short excursions into 
fresh fields of entertainment. A little change 
does nobody any harm, and he will, we sup- 
pose, shortly return to his kingdom. 


The Footfall of Fate. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
(White & Co.) 
Ir is difficult to regard ‘The Footfall of 
Fate’ as the best of the numerous works 
of fiction by the author of ‘George Geith of 
Fen Court.’ Indeed, it ought to be classified 
with even the more mediocre of them. It 
must have been hard to construct a story at 
all with the materials selected for the pur- 
pose. The every-day life of a London suburb 
near the river bank is depicted as being 
disturbed by the advent of a rich widow 
of amiable manners. She does many good 
works, but is unfortunately tried and con- 
victed of murder, though she dies before 
execution or commutation of sentence. The 
story is disappointing and unsatisfactory. 
Two or three passages suggest comment. 
Speaking of the riverside suburb and its 
inhabitants, the writer says, ‘‘They were 
none of them on the edge of a note,” 
and the meaning is unintelligible. It was 
not wise to quote from Proverbs vii. 13 in 
a volume meant for general reading. The 
passage in which the words occur is best 
excluded from fiction. There is a curious 
reference at p. 227 to a Dublin ballad-writer 
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of forty or fifty years ago. His name is not 
given; but it may be conjectured as that 
of Zozimus. We regret to be unable to 
speak more favourably of Mrs. Riddell’s 
latest volume. 


Ada Vernham, Actress. By Richard Marsh. 
(Long.) 
Tue stage of to-day and its players provide 
novelists with much of their material. The 
story of Ada Vernham does not appear to 
be much above the average of such pro- 
ductions. The poor woman has a miserable 
history, and happiness comes only with 
much pain and difficulty, and in circum- 
stances nearly unparalleled. Not many 
weeks ago we commented on a scene in a 
recent work of fiction where the author 
depicts the heroine as contemplating her 
undraped figure in a looking-glass. A 
similar scene occurs here with sad conse- 
quences; needless to say, it is unsuited 





to the story as a whole. The book is 
sensational and stirring. 
A Rank Outsider. By Nat Gould. (Rout- 


ledge & Sons.) 

Tuis is the apotheosis of the celebrated jockey 
Fred Archer, for the main purpose of the 
story, apparently, is to show how one 
Sandy, a little boy serving his apprentice- 
ship ina racing stable at Newmarket, would 
worship at the said jockey’s grave, as a 
young Greek might have done at the 
tomb of a hero or demigod. Sandy, one 
moonlit night, even had a view of Archer’s 
ghost, which was good enough to mount a 
phantom horse upon the famous heath and 
indulge the little apprentice with an ex- 
hibition of the manner in which a race 
should be ridden, if the rider is deter- 
mined to win. The scene, though a little 
grotesque, is by no means badly described. 
Of course a considerable portion of the 
volume is taken up with the contrivance of 
a scheme whereby the ambitious little ap- 
prentice may obtain what is called technically 
‘a mount,” and, that having been obtained, 
itcan hardly be necessary to tell anybody that 
the boy is engaged to ride ‘‘ a rank outsider” 
for the Derby, and that he discharges his 
commission so well that he wins the race 
and lays the foundation of a considerable 
fortune. The struggle for “‘ the blue ribbon 
of the turf” is recounted with the graphic 
skill, personal interest, and mastery of 
detail to be expected from the author’s 
familiarity with his subject and enthusiasm 
for horse-racing. He, however, goes very 
near the ground, and his characters and 
their sayings and doings, with the exception 
of little Sandy and his foster-father, are 
extremely unpleasant and unedifying for 
the most part. Though the beautiful Mrs. 
Dudley is intended, no doubt, to evoke sym- 
pathy, itis not likely to be bestowed by any- 
body who has a high ideal of womankind, of 
ladyhood, and of wifeliness. The ‘“ gentle- 
man-trainer,” after his experience of her as 
a wife, showed great courage, as well as 
loyalty, in relieving her of her widowhood. 





The Spendthrift. By Francis Dodsworth. 


(Grant Richards.) 


Tue binding of ‘The Spendthrift’ is the 
reverse of engaging ; but it is not an unfitting 
key-note to the contents. 


It is a novel of 





the turf and racecourse, and the air of 
knowledge and truth is the most satis- 


factory thing about it. One feels that the 
author knows his ground, that the rise and 
fall of the youthful gambler are written by 
an experienced and shrewd observer of 
certain phases of life. It is a pitiful story, 
and the hard, unrelenting realism but adds 
to the pity of it. The spendthrift has no 
charm of personality or manner; even his 
callow youth shows none of the early enthu- 
siasms or generous romance that even modern 
training does not always entirely obliterate. 


MacGilleroy’s Millions. By Iza Duffus 

Hardy. (Simpkin, Marshall & Oo.) 
Tue plot of this story is most elaborate, and 
is carried out with almost needless intricacy 
of detail. It turns on a somewhat artificial 
contrivance. A South African millionaire 
dies and leaves his wealth to a very charm- 
ing young lady, unless one Anthony Fleming 
is alive and claims it within a year. Now 
the said Anthony Fleming was an escaped 
convict with eighteen years of his original 
sentence still to serve. Out of these com- 
plications arises the story, which is one 
practically of to-day, and deals with English 
people of respectability. Unlike many 
stories of the time, it contains a peer’s 
name only in the last few pages. Every 
effort is made to excite sympathy with the 
convict, and there are some good pictures of 
scoundrelism. ‘The book is long, and has 
to be carefully read if its various points 
are to be duly appreciated. On the whole, 
the writer may be congratulated on a suc- 
cessful composition, which could only have 
come from a practised hand. 





One of Many. By Vera Macha. 
Long & Co.) 

THE autobiographer of fiction is so near her 
last days when she writes her last chapter 
that it is difficult to suppose she takes a 
wholesome view of the facts. She attends 
more than one deathbed not long before 
her own demise; and she records her 
private love-affairs and some facts relating 
to her neighbours. The story rambles 
somewhat, and is not put in the best literary 
form. It deals with modern domestic life 
in England, with occasional visits to the 
Continent, and is quite suited to domestic 
consumption, though its tone of melancholy 
will hardly add to its popularity at this 
season. 


Paul the 

(Long. ) 
THERE are enough murders, felonies, and 
misdemeanours in these pages to stock a 
life’s work of fiction. There is very little, 
unhappily, that is altogether interesting, 
and the melodramatic elements are far in 
excess of all requirements. ‘‘ Pewseyite” 
is an original description of a follower of 
the late Canon Pusey. 


(Digby, 


Optimist. By W. P. Dothie. 








MILITARY LITERATURE. 


Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN & Co. publish (the 
author’s profits to go to Lady Lansdowne’s Fund) 
With Methuen’s Column onan Ambulance Train, 
by Mr. Ernest Bennett. This is a pleasantly 
written small volume, from the pen of an 
Oxford don, which incidentally illustrates war 
hy a good many anecdotes and observations. 
The author is probably impartial. He differs 





from other writers by suggesting that native 
opinion in Cape Colony has been decidedly 
against us in the present war. He agrees with 
most of those who know South Africa in think- 
ing that the Boers are fitter for agricultural and 
pastoral life in that country than are our people, 
and that it will be difficult indeed to plant 
British settlers in the interior. 

Two little volumes reach us from Messrs, 
Hood, Douglas & Howard. Famous Fighting 
Regiments, by Mr. George Hood, contains 
anecdotes of the Bufts, the Norfolks, the Welsh 
Fusiliers, the Northumberland Fusiliers, the 
Dublin Fusiliers, the Gordons, the Black Watch, 
and several regiments of cavalry. Incidentally 
these lively histories illustrate the recent corre- 
spondence on the nicknames of regiments which 
has been appearing in Notes and Queries. 


The other volume from the same publishers is 
General Hector A. Macdonald, hy Mr. David 
Campbell, a book which cannot tell very much 
story, because there is not much story to tell, 
but tells well what there is. General Mac- 
donald has become a national hero largely 
because of his rise from the ranks to a position 
not lately reached by any ranker. When a 
certain point is past it is not a disadvantage, 
but a positive advantage, to an officer to have 
risen in this way. General Macdonald was a 
shop assistant, having served for two years in 
a Scotch draper’s shop. He ran away, under 
circumstances not in any way discreditable, 
enlisted, and rose rapidly. He came of good old 
Scotch Free Kirk stock, and the photographs of 
his father, mother, brothers, and sisters are not 
the least interesting part of the book, being 
thoroughly characteristic, and doing more than 
could be done by much letterpress to illustrate 
the history of the man. 


The Derbyshire Campaign Series.—No. 2. Central 
India. By General Sir Julius Raines, K.C.B.— 
No. 4. Sikkim. By Capt. H. A. Iggulden.— 
No. 5. Tirah. By Capt. A. K. Slessor. (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.)—The old 95th Regiment, now the 
2nd Battalion Derbyshire Regiment, haveadopted 
a good plan for preventing the achievements of 
the corps from being forgotten. Each campaign 
is published separately, with an introduction by 
some qualified person, the writer of the mono- 
graph being an officer of the regiment who took 
part in the deeds which he chronicles. Thus 
accuracy is secured, and in addition realism, 
though there is the disadvantage that matters 
are considered from a somewhat narrow, regi- 
mental point of view. When the different nar- 
ratives of the campaigns have been finished it 
will be easy work to deduce therefrom a com- 
plete history of the regiment. The first and 
most important of the operations dealt with 
on this occasion comprise the Central Indian 
Campaign of 1857, 1858, and 1859. The 95th, as 
it then was, had less severe fighting than fell to 
the lot of many other regiments, but it had as 
much marching as any of them. Soon after its 
arrival in India a portion of the regiment was 

resent at a sharp encounter with the rebels at 

owa. With the little force was a body of native 
auxiliaries armed with bows and arrows, and 
an officer who was present writes :— 

“‘T believe that their flights of arrows, at their full 
range, did more execution among the ranks of the 
defenders than the bullets of the 95th, as the arrows 
with a high trajectory searched the ground immedi- 
ately behind the parapet, and on storming the place 
the two first bodies met with were those of men who 
had been killed by arrows.” 

At the capture of Kotah there was a curious case 
of fulfilled presentiment. The night before Capt. 
Bazalgette told Col. Julius Raines that he felt 
sure that he would be killed, and begged that 
his sword and certain other articles might be 
sent to his relatives. The colonel tried to laugh 
Bazalgette out of his gloomy forebodings, but 
the latter persisted. After the capture of the 
city Col. Raines congratulated him on having 
escaped unhurt. Bazalgette replied that he had 
had a narrow escape, his right-hand man having 
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been badly wounded. That night Bazalgette 
was ordered to occupy with his company a 
certain evacuated village, which was found to 
be full of earthenware vessels containing loose 
wder. Bazalgette and another officer had 
one on ahead of the men. Suddenly an ex- 
plosion took place, and the two officers were 
blown to fragments. Thus, after all, Bazalgette’s 
presentiment came true. The regiment took 
an active part in the fighting at Gwalior and the 
capture of that place by Sir Hugh Rose.—The 
Sikkim campaign of 1888 was the cause of much 
hardship and toil, but there was little fighting, 
and the killed and wounded among the Derby- 
shires could be counted on the fingers of one 
hand. The country, however, was interesting, 
and valuable information was collected. Un- 
usual food supplies were secured. When at 
Rhenok 
“the men found plenty of edible ferns and edible 
fungus. The former make a most excellent vege- 
table when properly cooked, being not unlike 
asparagus. You must be careful, however, that you 
do not get hold of the wrong sort of fern or fungus, 
or the results are rather deadly.” 
The Thibetans were not wanting in valour, but 
had clumsy weapons. They carried charms, 
prayers, &c., on their persons, and also a good 
deal of dirt.—The campaign of Tirah is recent 
and has been much written about. Hence it is 
unnecessary to say more than that Capt. Slessor 
has made a valuable contribution to its history. 








TALES OF ADVENTURE, 


QUEENSLAND seems to attract a large propor- 
tion of the literary activity of those who write 
stories of adventure in the Australian bush. 
Colonial Born, by G. Firth Scott (Sampson Low 
& Co.), is a good instance of the romance of 
bush-life in the eastern colony. The element 
of adventure is introduced with no sparing hand, 
and the story may be fairly described as exciting. 
It is at least as good as a popular work by the 
same author entitled ‘The Track of Midnight,’ 
and shows superior literary composition, though 
there is still room for improvement in this 
respect. One incident in the story is sufficiently 
melodramatic and original to merit notice. A 
game of billiards for large stakes is played at an 
inn in the bush, and the villain loses the match 
by a strange accident :— 

“Gleeson took his aim and gently touched his 

ball, playing to pot the red. The red, rolling slowly, 
was half way to the pocket when there came into 
the silent room a sound of rushing rustling throb- 
bing wings, as through the open doors and windows 
and fanlights a cloud of grasshoppers swarmed down 
upon the something green their eyes had seen...... 
The red ball ran against three and stopped, an inch 
from the drop of the pocket.” 
The excitement of the on-lookers was vociferous, 
and the noise frightened away the swarm; and 
the hero was left with an easy shot to win the 
game. The incident is characteristic of the 
volume. The book has six illustrations, in- 
cluding one which depicts a maddened lady 
riding a horse anetub. 

A pleasant essay in fiction is contained in 
The Sword of the King, by Ronald Macdonald 
(Murray). It is youthful, easy in style, and 
free from affectation. We say it is youthful, 
because nothing but inexperience can propose a 
narration, in the first person, of adventures by 
an English girl of gentle breeding who has to 
wear a soldier’s dress and ride cross-back, listen 
to rough talk, and maintain an almost impossible 
deception. In form it is the familiar tale of 
West-Country life in the years when Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, Jeffreys’s assize, and William 
of Orange’s invasion were crowded into a short 
space of time; these themes are commonplaces 
of the so-called ‘‘ historical” novel. However, 
Mr. Macdonald has no trouble in giving 
them an agreeable setting, and in telling his 
story with no little charm of manner. There 
are instances in which the background of a 
tableau or group is insufficiently sketched in ; 
but the narrative is never opaque, and the 





dialogue is lucid and restrained to proper limits. 
The historical characters selected for representa- 
tion are not numerous; only one, Schomberg 
(the distinguished French general who joined 
the Dutch when Louis XIV. was induced to 
persecute the Protestants), fails to present a 
clear outline. The whole story suggests the 
work of a promising young writer. 








EDUCATIONAL LITERATORE. 


Educational Aims and Methods. By Sir 
Joshua Fitch. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
—The temptation to a distinguished expert in 
any subject to make a readable book, and so 
keep himself prominently before the public 
gaze, must be strong. And the temptation loses 
none of its strength when so easy a method of 
book-making as the collection of lectures and 
addresses already delivered presents itself. Sir 
Joshua Fitch has succumbed to this tempta- 
tion, and has published a volume confessedly 
very miscellaneous and not very systematic 
in its character. Still, Sir Joshua always 
treats educational questions thoughtfully and 
well, and the contents of his chapters de- 
serve careful consideration; but we know 
them all of old—there is absolutely nothing 
new in the work from cover to cover. We 
do not clearly understand why the divisions 
are called ‘‘ lectures” rather than chapters ; the 
heading ‘‘lecture” is in some cases misleading, 
e.g., in that of the ‘ French Leaving Certificate,’ 
reprinted from the special reports on educational 
subjects issued by the Education Department, 
1897—not delivered as a lecture at all. A large 
part of the volume is historical and biographical, 
and here we read much that is interesting and 
suggestive concerning institutions devoted to 
the fostering of learning at different epochs in 
our own country and in other lands, and find 
brief sketches of great educators—from Socrates 
to Thring ; but the series is neither consecutive 
nor approximately complete. The fifteen ‘‘lec- 
tures” constituting the volume are so loosely 
connected, and the absence of definite design so 
striking, that even careful perusal leaves no well- 
marked or very serviceable impression on the 
reader’s mind. The most useful ‘‘lectures” to 
educationists really in search of definite ‘‘ aims” 
and improved ‘‘ methods” in education are the 
first and fifteenth. The first lecture (delivered 
in the University of Cambridge two years ago) 
treats of ‘Methods of Instruction as illustrated 
in the Bible.’ The Bible is not, of course, here 
regarded from the theological standpoint. It is 
considered as ‘‘a collection of books which has 
had a large share in the education of the world”; 
and Sir Joshua rightly concerns himself more 
with how things are taught than why they are 
taught, pointing out that the Bible contains a 
treasury of educational wisdom and experience 
from which the practical educator of to-day may 
draw an equipment of method and manner that 
will be of great value to him in daily school 
work. The paper on ‘The French Leaving 
Certificate’ (Certificat d’Etudes Primaires), which 
appeared three years ago, is republished at a 
time when the consideration and adoption of Sir 
Joshua Fitch’s opinion are expedient. French 
primary education is more directly under govern- 
mental control than our own ; and yet in France 
it has been found advantageous to grant these 
leaving certificates of two degrees to scholars 
at the end of the primary and of the higher 
primary course of education. The examination 
for them is optional, and not competitive ; but 
it is found that the number of boys and girls 
who present themselves for examination increases 
year by year, and that the possession of the cer- 
tificate is increasingly appreciated by employers 
of labour, who demand it when admitting young 
persons into their service. This system of 
leaving certificates 
“gives to teachers a clearly defined standard of the 
proper work of an elementary school, and indicates 
the goal which ought to be reached in the twelfth 
or thirteenth year. by every fairly instructed child 





in such a school. It strengthens the hands of the 
teacher by supplying his scholars with an additiona 
motive for diligence, and with a new interest in 
their own improvement. It is specially valued by 
parents as an attestation of the progress of their 
children, and as a passport to honourable employ- 
ment...... Moreover, it furnishes a measure of the 
efficiency of the primary schools, and a means of 
estimating the comparative success and ability of 
the teachers.” 

In this country public elementary teachers are 
not Government officials, but simply officers 
paid by School Boards or committees of ‘* volun- 
tary’ school managers to do work enjoined by 
the State. They are now so far emancipated 
from direct control by the Board of Education 
that a very small proportion of schools are sub- 
jected to formal examination by officials of the 
Board. We agree with Sir Joshua Fitch in 
thinking that the scheme of ‘‘payment by 
results”” was depressing and, in some ways, in- 
jarious to both teachers and scholars, and we 
rejoice, as he does, that recent codes have put an 
end to the system; but we are of opinion that 
the progress of scholars should be accurately 
gauged and tested by public officers. At pre- 
sent English taxpayers expend some millions 
every year on public elementary instruction, 
which should be (according to statute) compul- 
sory and general; but they have no certainty 
that the children receive the instruction paid 
for, and the introduction of a system of leaving 
certificates would go very far towards giving the 
country this most desirable certainty. 


Secondary Education (Knight & Cv.), as we 
read on the title-page, is a ‘‘ Handbook of the 
Board of Education Act, 1899,” and contains 
a large amount of information—legal, historical, 
and general—concerning its meaning and scope. 
This small piece of legislation, of nine clauses 
only, ‘‘ promises to bear very abundant fruit,” 
and certainly ‘‘constitutes a new departure 
in the history of State education.” Since the 
passing of this Act the Education Department 
and the Science and Art Department have ceased 
their independent existences. They are both 
merged in the Board of Education, which has 
also taken over much of the educational work 
hitherto performed by the Charity Commissioners 
and the Board of Agriculture. A preliminary 
chapter contains a fairly adequate, but carelessly 
written historical sketch of elementary and 
secondary education as we now find it. The 
existing system of public elementary education 
rests on W. E. Forster's Elementary Educa- 
tion Act of 1870, and is now, we are told, 
‘solidly established.” A system of national 
secondary education has not yet come into 
being. What it will be and how it will operate 
the action of the recently passed statute will 
determine. The Royal Commission of 1865 
showed secondary education to be in a condition 
of chaos ; but little resulted from their labours 
beyond the formation of the Endowed Schools 
Commission. No central authority was consti- 
tuted to improve or control the secondary schools 
as a whole. The recent Commission (1894-5) 
again investigated the state of secondary edu- 
cation, and the report of this Commission has 
had one most important result—the passing of 
the Board of Education Act of 1899. This Act 
provides (1) for the appointment of a Minister 
of Education; (2) for the establishment of 
a consultative committee of experts, who, 
among other duties, will be charged with 
the formation of a register of qualified 
teachers; and (3) “for the inspection of all 
the secondary schools desiring it.” The last 
is probably the most important provision of 
the three. Following the Act itself and a 
number of explanatory notes to it, are recom- 
mendationsof the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education (1895), and a portion of a return pre- 
pared by the Education Department of the Pupils 
in public and private secondary and other schools, 
and of the teaching staff in such schools. The 
reader will realize from these documents the 
great confusion in the facts investigated by 
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the Royal Commissioners, and will appreciate 
the difficulty of the problems now under con- 
sideration by the Board of Education. The 
appendices contain Acts concerning endowed 
schools, technical instruction and institutions, 
and local taxation, and complete a handbook 
which will be found helpful by all who are en- 
gaged in the working of educational institutions 
founded or controlled by the recent Act. 


Prof. Fredericq, of Ghent, has long been 
known by his efforts to improve the teaching of 
history in Belgium, as well as by his contribu- 
tions to the annals of his native country, and in 
the early eighties he visited France, North Ger- 
many, England, Scotland, and Holland, with a 
view to investigating the methods adopted in 
those countries for teaching history. His 
articles founded upon his experiences were pub- 
lished some years ago in magazines, and have 
now been reprinted on the occasion of the jubilee 
of Prof. Kurth, along with a criticism of the 
methods of teaching the subject adopted of late 
years in Belgium, under the title of L’ Enseigne- 
ment Supérieur del’ Histoire: Notes et Impressions 
de Voyage (Ghent, Vuylsteke). The writer's 
account of Oxford and Cambridge is decidedly 
amusing. He was naturally impressed by the 
colleges and their courts and gardens, which 
gave him the incorrect idea that the universities 
are richissimes; but he was appalled by the list 
of books an Oxford undergraduate is supposed 
to read for the History School, and had some 
suspicion whether the young men whom he saw 
boating and playing cricket could find time for 
mastering such a number of volumes. In fact, 
he discovered that undergraduates make use of 
‘*tips,” a system he rightly considers ‘‘ peu 
scientifique.” At Cambridge he was much im- 
pressed by Sir John Seeley ; but there, too, he 
deplored the absence of practical studies, the 
reliance on written examinations, and the neglect 
of paleeography, diplomatic, &c. In these matters 
some improvement has been effected, but the 
general complaint is still justifiable, it is to be 
feared. Prof. Fredericq supplied an interesting 
sketch of the work done at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes and the Ecole des Chartes, which have 
turned out a school of young historians who by 
their lucidity of arrangement and gift of expres- 
sion have quite outstripped theirGerman models. 
One of the best bits in the book is the descrip- 
tion of the teaching of Prof. Fruin at Leyden, 
and his pupil Prof. Blok of Groningen. Prof. 
Blok, whose excellent history of the Nether- 
lands we reviewed lately, has since these articles 
were written been called to Leyden. Prof. 
Fredericq’s remarks on the teaching of history ! 
in Belgium are sound and valuable, like the rest 
of his volume. 











BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


The Story of Dick. By E. Gambier Parry. ! 
(Macmillan & Co.)—Such a military-minded | 
little boy as Dick should be a popular hero with | 
young readers at the present time. The story 
of his introduction into Farmer Gelf’s quiet 
household ; his drilling of his cousin Albert, 
whom he finds with long curls and, most un- 
soldierly of all, a white feather in his Sunday 
cap ; the scrapes into which he leads him, and 
finally his own crowning act of heroism and 
hairbreadth escape provide attractive reading 
for the young. And since the latter usually 
enjoy sentiment they will probably appreciate 
their hero all the better because he is first mis- 
understood by his aunt, and then becomes the 
humble instrument under Providence for her 
conversion to kinder ways. In any case he isa 
fine little fellow. Farmer Gelf and his old 
shepherd are delightful characters, and all the 
scenes on the farm are exceedingly well done. 

The Temptation of Olive Latimer. By L. T. 
Meade. (Hutchinson & Co.)—L. T. Meade’s 
latest contribution to the fiction of the school- 
room is entirely satisfactory. It inculcates 
correct behaviour in difficult circumstances, and 





shows how young girls should support sudden 
responsibility. The story which contains these 
desirable characteristics is very tolerably con- 
structed and composed, and can be read with 
pleasure by adults. The proportions of narra- 
tive and dialogue are, perhaps, better adapted to 
the supposed requirements of youthful readers ; 
but the feature is one which hardly attracts 
attention. The book will take a high place in 
the author's list of compositions. It is not illus- 
trated so well as might be wished. 








FOUR BOOKS ON GREECE. 


Amone the works on ancient Greece with 
which the press of Europe teems, we begin with 
three of about equal size and of various im- 
portance. The first is Entretiens sur les Origines 
et les Croyances de la Gréce Antique (Paris, 
Schleicher), by Prof. André Lefevre, a most 
prolific author on many subjects, as the cata- 
logue of his publications inside the cover of the 
present volume testifies. The qualities of his 
latest book are perfectly consistent with this 
enormous rate of production. There is a vast 
deal of knowledge in it, and a vast deal more 
of conjecture ; nor has the gathered knowledge 
which it displays been carefully sifted. The 
main subject is the mythology of the Greeks, 
a subject hazy and doubtful to any careful 
student, but affording to the more adventurous 
large room for random guessing. The first 
qualification for a study of foreign cults would 
seem to be a respect for religion such as we 
know it. In this M. Lefevre is wholly wanting. 
He indulges in more than the usual amount of 
sneering and reviling which too many of his 
school in France lavish on the Christian faith. 
Whatever in it is respectable he thinks borrowed 
from classical beliefs, and spoilt in the borrow- 
ing. ‘‘ Le christianisme, n’ayant qu’une légende 
tout a fait insuffisante, l’a rembourrée de tous 
les résidus du paganisme ambiant.” This is 
the summary where all manner of slight and 
accidental, or possibly accidental, coincidences 
are set down as direct adoptions of heathen 
doctrine. The very same looseness of reasoning 
pervades the author’s identification of various 
local beliefs in Greece, nor have we anywhere 
met with a more annoying self-satisfaction in an 
author parading these often random likenesses. 
Not that the book is uninteresting. It is, like 
the works of most French savants, very well and 
smoothly written, and shows a kaleidoscope of 
primitive beliefs, Oriental dogmas, and rational 


| accommodations, many of the last being pos- 


sibly historically true, many more probable a 


| priort. But the whole is no science, in the proper 


sense, and the author’s weaknesses are appa- 
rent when we meet him on the somewhat firmer 
ground of Homeric criticism. His knowledge is 
here wholly antiquated. The most recent editions 
he knows are those of Paley, Payne Knight, and 
Alexis Pierron! Even the euvre magistrale on 
Greek literature of his countrymen MM. Croiset 
is unknown to him. He accepts many things 
now rejected, such as the Achzan invasion of 
Egypt in the fourteenth century B.c.; he calls 
the Hittite script cuneiform; he believes in 
the first Olympiad and the year of the founda- 
tion of Rome ; he thinks Carthage was destroyed 
in 202 B.c., and so on. The chapter which 
pleases us best, and which is indeed a most 
brilliant essay, is the last, on the expansion and 
decadence of Greece. It is not more accurate 
than the rest, and there is a certain intemperance 
of judgment shown in it throughout. The 
Spartans are brutal and corrupt savages; Alex- 
ander is a madman, showing his lunacy by 
assuming Divine parentage, and he dies from 
the ruin of a constitution minée par tous les vices! 
Yet no Englishman now living could draw so 
brilliant a sketch of the decay and new expan- 
sion of Greece, or adorn it with such sparkling 
epigrams. Sparta is ‘‘ encrofitée dans sa morgue 
farouche.” The rest of Greece is an ‘‘ inco- 


hérente fraternité de petites patries jalouses.” 





The constant supply of telling phrases will 
beguile and disarm many a critical reader, 

We come next to Lecons d’ Histoire Grecque 
by Prof. A. Bouché-Leclercq (Paris, Hachette), 
which has a family likeness to the former in both 
its merits and its defects. Prof. Bouché Leclercq 
is also a voluminous writer in his way. He has 
done the French translations of both Curtius’s 
and Droysen’s monumental Greek histories, and 
has been apparently teaching ancient history in 
Paris since 1879. The present volume consists of 
the opening lectures of his courses from 1879 till 
1892, and very excellent they were in their day, 
When the subjects he treats have not been 
illumined by new discoveries or new treatment, 
what he tells us is both sensible and elegantly 
expounded. But when he openly professes to 
have made no change or revision in these old 
addresses, because he could not recover the 
mental attitude in which they were written, he 
should remember that to the reader who seeks 
instruction M. Bouché - Leclereq’s particular 
attitude in 1880-90 is of no importance; the 
case is even worse when it prevents the author 
from bringing up his knowledge to the present 
day. There is something almost impertinent 
in asking us to read an essay on the history of 
the Lagide (Ptolemies) composed in 1890, 
telling us in an initial foot-note that since that 
time a quantity of new material has been found 
in papyri and published by various European 
scholars, but that it is ignored in the text. 
Is that the teaching of ancient history approved 
in Paris? One cannot but suspect that the 
author does not understand English, and that 
this is the main reason why much newer re- 
search has not even been mentioned. His first 
chapter on the genesis of religion contains an 
able argument against the now fashionabie theory 
of deriving all primitive religions from the cult 
of the dead. He shows very clearly that the 
seeking for a cause of great effects in nature is 
a quite sufficient and a more proximate origin 
of the idea of a superior Being in human minds, 
His treatment of agrarian laws in antiquity is 
clear, but gives us no new truths. We wish the 
author had followed up the statement of Aris- 
totle (which he quotes) that Greek democracies 
when successful against an aristocracy generally 
proceeded to a redivision of landed property 
(yjs dvadacpés). If he had given us some 
actual instances, and the results, his discussion 
would have been far more valuable. Was such 
a redistribution of Jands ever carried out without 
driving the old proprietors into exile? Was 
that not the case with Theognis and his party 
at Megara? Here is a problem worth special 
treatment. There is no greater cintrast be- 
tween the two first books before us than in the 
treatment of Alexander the Great. The estimate 


of M. Bouché-Leclercq is both sound and subtle, - 


and this chapter well worth reading. On the 
Zersplitterwng of Greek politics he is as eloquent 
and as clear as M. Lefevre. Frenchmen under- 
stand perfectly the value of the unity of a great 
monarchy or state, and see how the whole 
greatness of France has turned upon it. They 
have no sympathy for that sentiment of par- 
ticularism which is now constantly inventing 
for us new nations writhing under the oppres- 
sion of foreign tyranny. Both our authors see 
clearly the lessons of Greek history, applicable 
to all time, and both of them have a sound 
habit of making the old lessons illustrate latter- 
day problems. Without these applications 
ancient history is only a study for the recluse 
or the pedant. 

We turn thirdly to Mr. Frazer’s Pausanias, 
and other Greek Sketches (Macmillan & Co.), 
which requires but a brief notice, as it consists 
almost wholly of excerpts from the monumental 
edition of Pausanias, which we have recently 
reviewed at length in these columns. It was a 
good idea of the publishers to allow fragments 
of Mr. Frazer’s observations and researches to 
become accessible to readers who cannot afford 
to buy the six yolumes of his great work. The 
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essay on Pausanias is the main chapter. Short 
sketches of many out-of-the-way scenes in Greece 
follow; the descriptions are good, and occa- 
sionally elegant, though scrappy, but the book 
is far inferior in style to the two French 
books we have just noticed. The volume con- 
cludes with an essay on Pericles, reprinted from 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ It does not 
offer much scope for criticism, but we do not 
agree with Mr. Frazer about the funeral oration 
which Thucydides ascribes to Pericles. 


Griechische Ostraka. Von Ulrich Wilcken. 
2 vols. (Leipzig, Giesicke & Devrient.)—The 
study of Greek ostraca is a comparatively new 
one, but is constantly growing in interest. Prof. 
Wilcken’s volumes will be invaluable to all 
students of Greek paleeography and of Egyptian 
administration. It may seem premature to at- 
tempt anything like a corpus of ostraca ; Prof. 
Wilcken himself fully realizes this, and points 
out that he cannot claim to have included all 
those scattered in local or private collections 
as well as in the great museums. But it is a 
great gain to have so large and representative 
a series consistently edited and classified ; while 
the admirably clear introductory chapters on 
the ostraca themselves and their formule, and 
on the inferences that may be drawn from them 
as to Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt, both sum- 
marize the present state of our knowledge and 
are likely to afford a solid basis for further study 
and classification. The title of the book restricts 
it to ostraca from Egypt and Nubia; but this is 
a restriction only in appearance, for ostraca, as 
detined by Prof. Wilcken, are practically un- 
known from other sources. His definition would 
probably be generally accepted. Ostraca are pot- 
sherds inscribed after the vessel has been broken, 
the pottery, in fact, being used merely as writing 
material. That this practice was known in 
Greece is shown by the custom of ostracism, 
and by the few potsherds with inscribed names 
that survive. But the Egyptian ostraca are 
written on, not incised; and presumably such 
documents, even if they once existed, would not 
have survived in Greece. It therefore remains 
an open question how far potsherds were used 
in Greece as a cheap writing material; but it isa 
curious fact that the prevalence of the custom in 
Egypt practically begins with the Ptolemaic 
administration. The subject - matter of the 
Greek ostracs must be treated in relation to 
the papyri on the one hand, and to the ostraca 
with Demotic inscriptions on the other. The 
papyri have already been discussed in various 
publications, and the results are clearly tabu- 
lated and brought into line with the ostraca by 
Prof. Wilcken. His chapters are too detailed 
and complicated to be even touched on here. It 
seems to have been usual for the officials to 
use papyrus in their correspondence with one 
another, and the cheaper material in giving 
receipts, &c., to the public. This accounts for 
the great bulk of the Egyptian ostraca, only a 
few letters and other documents being printed in 
an appendix. The material may not seem pro- 
mising at first sight, but the results that have 
been deduced from it, not only as to taxes and 
financial administration, but also as to economic 
and social conditions, topography, coinage, 
weights and measures, and chronology, are all 
invaluable. The work is completed by full 
indexes and three coloured plates. A few more 
of the latter would have been welcome, 
especially as the author points out varieties of 
colour of pottery at different dates which no 
description can suffice to identify. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Charlemagne. By H. W. C. Davis. ‘‘ Heroes 
of the Nations.” (Putnam’s Sons.)—If popular 
lives of great characters must be indefinitely 
multiplied, it is well that the work should be 
done with the vivacity and spirit shown by Mr. 
Davis. His biography of the great Frankish 





emperor is brightly written and eminently read- 
able. It is, moreover, quite sound and precise 
in all essential matters of scholarship, showing 
good knowledge and skilful use of both con- 
temporary and modern sources of information. 
Mr. Davis properly apologizes for publishing a 
book that must stand in some rivalry to that of 
Dr. Hodgkin in the ‘‘Foreign Statesmen” series 
by telling us that he did not know, when he 
began this work, that Dr. Hodgkin was already 
in the field. But his book has the merit of not 
taking up quite the same line as that of the 
earlier biography. Besides the pictures, which 
are numerous, appropriate, and not badly exe- 
cuted, there is an effurt made to depict the times 
as well as the hero, and an interesting chapter on 
the Charlemagne of romance fills up a real gap 
in Dr. Hodgkin’s work. Altogether it is a book 
to be praised, though at the same time we wish 
that the author had employed his talents on 
work of a better type. There are a few instances 
of carelessness. Charles’s palace chapel at 
Aachen should not be called a ‘‘ cathedral ”; 
and it is curious to say of the Bretons that 
‘‘their Christianity was in the main derived 
from those of their English kinsmen who had 
fled across the Channel to escape the Teutonic 
invader.” There are at least two historical slips, 
to say nothing of one grammatical error, in this 
sentence. Grammatical slips are, indeed, not 
very rare, though perhaps they should be 
regarded as the result of careless proof- 
reading. 

Two more volumes in the ‘‘ Author’s Edition 
de Luxe” of Mark Twain (Chatto & Windus) 
are to hand, containing Short Stories and Sketches. 
Here the author is at his best, and hits such 
different institutions as detectives, Government 
officials, and sentimental novelists pretty hard. 
Some of the speeches and letters of apology for 
not speaking included hardly deserved per- 
manent record. And have the best been printed 
here? Where is the consolatory address made 
in 1896 to the gentlemen imprisoned after the 
Raid ? 

Cot. W. F. Pripeavx has reprinted at the 
Atheneum Press, for private circulation, Some 
Notes for a Bibliography of Edward FitzGerald 
which he contributed to Notes and Queries. This 
neat booklet will be precious in the eyes of the 
devotees of Omar Khayydm. We may remark 
that the unfavourable notice of FitzGerald’s 
version of Calderon, which Col. Prideaux 
mentions as appearing in the Alhencwm, was 
written by John Chorley, who also wrote the 
eulogistic review of McCarthy’s translation 
which Archbishop Trench pronounced masterly 
—we mean the review and not the translation. 
The truth is Chorley thought FitzGerald’s para- 
phrases did not give an adequate notion of Cal- 
deron, and most Spanish scholars will agree 
with him. It may be added that the edition of 
‘Salaman and Absél’ printed at Ipswich in 1871, 
which Col. Prideaux notes, was printed by a 
relative of Prof. Cowell, and, we believe, had 
FitzGerald’s sanction. 

THE popularity of General Baden-Powell has 
induced Messrs. Methuen to include in their 
‘*Sixpenny Library ” The Downfall of Prempeh. 
—Messrs. Bemrose & Son have sent us Mr. 
Hellier’s useful annotated edition of The New 
Code for Day-Schools.—Messrs. Boot & Son 
send us the Anglo-Saxon Guide to the 1900 
Paris Exhibition. 


WE have received the reports of four London 
free libraries—Battersea, Chelsea, Clerkenwell, 
and Kilburn. At Battersea it is hoped that the 
parish books may be deposited in the library. 
Several gifts of books have been made to Chelsea, 
the largest being that of Mrs. Yates. There 
has been a decline in the number of novels 
borrowed from the library. As many as 400 
volumes of reference literature have been placed 
in an open case in the reading-room. At 
Clerkenwell an experiment in the same direction 
has been made. A branch library has ben 








opened at Pentonville. The Middlesex County 
Council has made a grant of 501. to the Kilburn 
Library for the purchase of technical works of 
reference.—Mr. Folkard has sent us a good- 
looking quarto, containing a Catalogue of Books 
in the Wigan Reference Library. It is entirely 
taken up with the letter L. 


We have received catalogues from Mr. Baker, 
Mr. Dobell (interesting), Mr. Edwards, Mr. 
Higham, Mr. Irvine (good selection), Messrs. 
Maurice & Co., Messrs. Parsons & Sons (good), 
Messrs. Rimell & Son (books on art), Mr. 
Russell Smith, Messrs. Sotheran & Co., and 
Mr. Spencer. We have also received catalogues 
from Mr. Bright of Bournemouth, Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Cameron, Messrs. Douglas & Foulis (good), 
and Mr. Thin of Edinburgh, Mr. Potter (two) 
and Messrs. Young & Sons of Liverpool, Mr. 
Thorp of Reading, and Mr. Ward of Richmond, 
Surrey (engravings, &c., a judicious selection). 
From Frankfort, MM. Baer & Co. send us 
catalogues of war books and finance; from 
Berlin, M. Lissa one of seventeenth-century 
history and literature, and M. Cohn’s suc- 
cessors one of autographs and historical docu- 
ments. 


WE have on our table The English Language, 
by T. Page (Moffatt & Paige),—The Story of the 
Alphabet, by E. Clodd (Newnes),—Literary In- 
terpretation of Life, by W. H. Crawshaw (Mac- 
millan),—A Catalogue of the Sculptures of the 
Parthenon in the British Museum (Trustees, 
British Museum),—The Metric System, by L. 
Delbos (Methuen),—Some Papers and Addresses 
from the Friends’ Summer School, Birmingham, 
September, 1899 (Headley Brothers),—Traces of 
a Hidden Tradition in Masonry and Medicval 
Mysticism, Five Essays by Isabel Cooper-Oakley 
(Theosophical Publishing Society),—Lectwres on 
Theoretical and Physical Chemistry, by Dr. 
J. H. van ’t Hoff, translated by Dr. R. A. 
Lehfeldt : Part II., Chemical Statics (Arnold),— 
Rural Wealth and Welfare, by G. T. Fairchild, 
LL.D. (Macmillan), —Deportment for Dukes and 
Tips for Toffs, by Brummell and Beau (Simp- 
kin), — ‘* Little Wheel,” by Mary N. Tuck 
(S.S.U.), —The Nigger Knights, by F. N. Connell 
(Methuen),—In the Wind of the Day, by the 
Rev. J. M. Blake (G. Allen), — The Purple Robe, 
by J. Hocking (Ward & Lock),—The Handy 
Man, by H. Begbie (Lamley),—The Battle of 
Maldon, and other Renderings from the Anglo- 
Saxon, by F.W. L. B. (Oxford, Parker),—The Dead 
City, by G. d'Annunzio, translated by A. Symons 
(Heinemann), —The Great Awakening, edited by 
Bishop Courtenay (Edinburgh, Grant & Son), — 
A Son of St. Francis, St. Felix of Cuntalice, by 
Lady Amabel Kerr(Sands),—The Hebrew Accents 
of the Twenty-one Books of the Bible, by A. 
Davis (Myers & Co.),—The Epistles of the New 
Testament, by H. Hayman, D.D. (A. & C. 
Black),—Giordano Bruno, by G. Louis (Wil- 
liams & Norgate),—Die formelhaften Elemente 
in den altenenglischen Balladen, PartI., by B. Fehr 
(Berlin, Fromm),—Der Menschheitbund, by R. 
Vetter (Williams & Norgate),—La Constitution 
du Monde, by C. Royer (Siegle),—I Miei Rac- 
conti, by E. Panzacchi (Milan, Treves),— Wirk- 
lichkeiten, by K. Lasswitz (Williams & Norgate), 
—and Grundriss der Dugmengeschichte, by Dr. 
A. Dorner (Berlin, Reimer). Among New 
Editions we have Algebra, by G. Chrystal, 
LL.D., Part II. (A. & C. Black),—Lessons in 
Elementary Physiology, by T. H. Huxley (Mac- 
millan),—A Study in the Warwickshire Dialect, 
with a Glossary by A. Morgan (New York, 
the Shakespeare Press), — Moffatt’s Geography of 
the British Empire (Moffatt & Paige),—Gout 
and its Cure, by J. C. Burnett (J. Epps),—The 
Fight for the Crown, by W. E. Norris (Seeley), 
—Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, by H. G. Groser 
(Melrose),—and Lyrics and Elegies, by O. N. 
Scott (Smith & Elder). 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Kennedy (J. H.), The Second and Third Epistles of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Meyer (F. B.), The Prophet of Hope, Studies in Zechariah, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Wylie (J. H.), The Council of Constance to the Death of 
John Hus, cr. 8vo. 6/ net. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Courtney (W. L.), The Idea of Tragedy in Ancient and 
Modern Drama, cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Scott (C ), Some Notable Hamlets of the Present Time, 2/6 

Shakespeare, Poems, roy. 8vo. 40/ net. 

History and Biography. 
Bennett (B. N.), With Methuen’s Column on an Ambulance 
rain, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Blunt (R ), An Illustrated Historical Handbook to the Parish 
of Chelsea, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Elson (G.), The Last of the Climbing Boys, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Harrison (¥.), Byzantine History in the Early Middle Ages, 
Rede Lecture, 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Letters and Memoir of Her Own Life, by Mrs. Alison 
Rut berford or Cockburn, roy. 8vo. 24/ net. 

Mockler-Fe:ryman (A. F.), Annals of Sandhurst, 10/ net. 

Morris (W. O'Connor), The Campaign of 1815: Ligny, Quatre 
Bras, Waterloo, 8vo. 12/6 net. 

My Diocese during the War, from the Diary of the Bishop of 
Natal. cr. 8vo. €/ 

Tylor (C.), Samuel Tuke, his Life, Work, and Thoughts, 
er. 8vo. 4/6. 

Geography and Travel. 

Belloc (H.), Paris, cr. 8vo. 7/6 

Macdonald (J. F.), Paris of the Parisians, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Savory (1.), A Sportswoman in India, 8vo. 16/ 

Ball (Sir R. S.), A Treatise on the Theory of Screws, 18/ net. 

Butlin (H. T.) and Spencer (W. G.), Diseases of the Tongue, 
8vo. 21/ 

Kbrlich (P_) and Lazarus (A.), Histology of the Blood, Nor- 
mal and Pathological, edited and translated by W. 
Myers, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 

Higginson (C. J.), Food and Drugs, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Nancariow (J. H.), Elementary Science, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Stockman (F. C.), A Practical Guide for Sanitary Inspectors, 
cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 

General Literature. 

Brémont (Comtesse de), Daughters of Pleasure, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1900, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Croquet up to Date, edited by A Lillie, roy. 8vo. 10/6 net. 

Dawson (A. J.), African Nights’ Entertainment, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Gorren (A.), Anglo-Saxons and others, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Holmes (E ), A Hospital Romance, and other Stories, 6/ 

Jennings (H. J.), Mrs. Jeremie-Didelere, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Kernaban (Mrs. C.), The Avenging of Ruthana, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

King (M. E.), Studies in Love. cr. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Macha (V ), One of Many, cr. 8vo. #/ 

Newcomen (G.), A Left-Handed Swordsman, 8vo. 6/ 

Norris (F.), Blix, a Love Idyll, er. 8vo. 3/6 

Randles (M.), The Blessed God Impassibility, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Ready (A. W.), Essays and Kssay-Writing for Public 
Examinations, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Robertson (M.), Spun Yarn, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Sienkiewicz (H.), The Knights of the Cross, translated by 
J. Curtin, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 9/ net. 

Smith (1.), The Minister’s Guest, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Steevens (G. W.), Things Seen, ed. G. S. Street. cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Strong (R.), Where and How to Dine in Paris, 12mo. 2/6 

Wallace (Mrs.), Memories of some Oxford Pets, cr. 8vo. 3/ net. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Acta et Decreta C: ncilii Plenarii Americe Latinz, 1899, 
2 vols. 9m. 
Heidenreich (J.), Der neutestamentliche Text bei Cyprian 
verglichen mit dem Vulgata-Text, 2m. 50. 
Holzinger (H.), Exodus, 3m. 
Kautz»ch (K.), Das sogenannte Volksbuch v. Hiob, 2m. 40. 
Nikel (J.), Die Wiederherstellung des jiidischen Gemein- 
wesens nach dem babylonischen Exil, 5m. 40. 
Law. 
Festgabe fiir Heinrich Dernburg, 4m. 80. 
“ Fine Art and Archeology. 
Bricon (E.), Psychologie d’Art. 3fr. 50. 
Cox (R.), L’Art de décorer les Tissus, 500fr. 


Bibliography. 
Dziatzko (K.), Beitriige zur Kenntnis des Schrift-, Buch- u. 
Bibliothekswesens, 5m. 
Philosophy. 
Hughes (H.), Die Mimik des Menschen auf Grund volun- 
tarischer Psychologie, 14m. 
Kayser (R.), Christian Thomasius u. der Pietismus, 2m. 50. 
Kroell (H.), Der Aufbau der menschlichen Seele, 5m. 
History and Biography. 
Altmann (W.), Regesta Imperii XI.: Die Urkunden Kaiser 
Sigmunds, 1410-37, Vol. 2, Part 3, 11m. 
Benoist (C.), Le Prince de Bismarck, Psychologie de 
Homme Fort, 3fr. 50. 


Philology. 

Brugmann (K.) u. Delbriick (B.), Grundriss der vergleich- 
enden Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
Vol. 5, Part 3, 15m. 

Fehr (B.), Die formelhaften Elemente in den alten eng- 
lischen Balladen : Part 1, Wortformeln, 3m. 

Pful! (B.), De Atheniensium Pompis Sacris, 4m. 

—— (W. v.), G. A. Biirger, sein Leben u. seine Werke, 

m. 
Science. 
André (C.), Traité d’Astronomie Stellaire, Vol. 2, 14fr. 
Mascart (E.), Traité de Magnétisme Terrestre, 15fr. 
General Literature, 
a wa de’, Vingt Jours 4 Paris et l’Exposition de 1900, 
r. 50. 





MARY OF GUISE (1559). 
1, Marloes Road, W., June 16, 1900. 

Very. few words must end my discussion 
with Mr. Atkinson. As to the ‘‘reliable” 
despatch of Crofts, it asserts that Erskine of 
Dun was put to the horn. It will oblige me if 
Mr. Atkinson or any other historian can prove 
this circumstance. Secondly, Mr. Atkinson in his 
first letter contradicted Knox’s statement that 
there was an understanding between Mary and 
Erskine of Dun. He now says that Mary 
‘*made divers promises to Erskine. These he 
communicated to his party.” Were ‘‘ divers 
promises ”— made to Erskine, and by him com- 
municated to his party, with a request on his 
side that the party would abstain from marching 
on Stirling—not an understanding ? (See Knox, 
i. 317, 318.) This cannot be maintained. Mr. 
Atkinson, after contradicting Knox, now con- 
tradicts his own contradiction. Me he may 
contradict as much as he pleases. A. Lane. 





THE JESI DANTE AT THE TESSIER SALE. 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks, June 16, 1900. 

DantE collectors may be interested to know 
that the Tessier copy of the rare Jesi Dante, sold 
recently at Munich, fetched 6,520 marks (3261. ). 
Mr. Rosenthal informs me that it was bought 
for a public library, so that its whereabouts will 
doubtless soon be known. 

Of the five known copies of this edition of the 
‘Commedia’ three are in England, viz., the 
Huth copy (described at length in the Athenewm 
of June 2nd), the Rylands (formerly Lord 
Spencer’s) copy, and the one in the British 
Museum. Italy possesses one copy, that in the 
Trivulziana at Milan. 

The Foligno edition, printed in the same 
year (1472), which is commonly regarded as 
the editio princeps, is less rare. A fine copy 
(from the Ashburnham Library), described in 
Quaritch’s ‘ Catalogue of Typographical Monu- 
ments,’ was to be had two or three years ago for 
2401. There has been a noticeable rise in the 
price of early editions of Dante during the past 
few years, due, no doubt, in part to the steadily 
increasing number of Dante students both in 
this country and in America 

Paget ToynBeE. 








FORBES’S ‘TRAVELS THROUGH THE ALPS.’ 

IF your reviewer of the above will turn again 
to p. 526, from which he quotes, he will at once 
see that all credit for the expression ‘‘ good old- 
fashioned spelling of Chamouni” is due to 
Forbes, and not to myself, so that his charge of 
inconsistency against me falls to the ground. 
He may also find further information on the 
subject in the notes on pp. 57-8. 

I took very special pains to fully index my 
introduction, and wonder what trifling omission 
your reviewer has therein found which compels 
him to condemn in three lines both the introduc- 
tion (of nineteen pages) and the index (of 
eighteen pages). 

I cannot help being amused by your reviewer's 
remarks as to the ethnography of the valleys 
south of the Upper Rhone Valley. He can 
scarcely be unaware that the wild theories of 
certain old writers are rejected by all modern 
Swiss historical students and philologists. Let 
me recommend him (for instance) a perusal of 
Dr. A. K. Fischer’s etymological and ethno- 
graphical volume (of immense size, and dated 
only four or five years back) on the Huns in 
the Val d’Anniviers and elsewhere, and then 
a study of the slashing review (in vol. xxxi. of 
the ‘ Jahrbuch’ of the Swiss Alpine Club) of the 
same by Dr. Diibi, who is by profession a philo- 
logist and ethnographer. Luckily the early his- 
tory of the Vallais is now being scientifically 
studied, and so all room for wild ethnographical 
speculations is being rigorously limited, not to 
say destroyed. 

I am, of course, sorry to learn that I (for the 
reviewer clearly alludes to me, as I hold the 





amateur ‘‘ record of ascents ” in the Alps, as is 
generally known, the fact being actually men. 
tioned in the very latest number of the Alpine 
Journal) do not possess ‘an out-of-door mind,” 
despite the fact (as stated in a note on p. 492) 
that I have been nearly a thousand times above 
a height of ten thousand feet in the Alps. How. 
ever, I may be allowed to prefer my collection 
of such ‘‘postage stamps” to that of your 
reviewer. 

May I add that Forbes’s lithographs possess 
not the slightest topographical value, as stated 
by your reviewer? for photography has repro- 
duced the same views far more accurately, while 
the expense of remaking these old - fashioned 
lithographs was found to be quite prohibitive. 


Your reviewer's fanciful speculations as to the 
reason of what he calls ‘‘ my needless, and there- 
fore irritating, little corrections ” melt into thin 
air before the following words, which I copy from 
p. vi of my preface (do not latter-day reviewers 
read even the prefaces of the books they write 
about ?) :— 

“In particular, pains have been taken to give the 
most recent determinations of the heights of the 
various peaks and passes mentioned, so that 
the reader may see for himself how slight are the 
variations from those obtained by Forbes half a 
century ago by the aid of comparatively imperfect 
instruments.” 

My object, therefore, was to bring out the 
merits of the author I was editing, and not (as 
your reviewer supposes) tu fix finally the ele- 
vation of certain points, which (whether rock or 
snow) vary constantly, not merely (in reality) 
from the action of the forces of nature, but also 
(on paper) from the mistakes of surveyors, who 
are but human, as is presumably your reviewer 
also. W. A. B. Cooxiper. 


*,* We admit that in the confusion of brackets 
we overlooked the fact that the note as to the 
spelling of Chamouni was due to Forbes him- 
self. But as Mr. Coolidge does not hold himself 
bound in all cases to adhere to Forbes’s spelling 
of names, it was not unreasonable to suppose 
that he had no objection to ‘‘Chamouni.” As 
to the ethnographical question, we cannot see 
what Dr. Diibi’s slashing review of Dr. A. K. 
Fischer’s immense volume has to do with our 
remarks. Forbes says: ‘‘It seems to be ad- 
mitted by all who have mentioned these valleys, 
that their population is of a distinct race from 
their Swiss neighbours.’”’ Mr. Coolidge notes: 
‘‘This wild theory is entirely devoid of the 
slightest historical foundation.” A theory which, 
whether right or wrong in this particular case, 
is in agreement with the facts as observed in 
many Alpine valleys cannot fairly be dismissed 
as ‘‘wild.” We do not know where we con- 
demned either introduction or index, or offered 
any ‘‘speculations” as to the reason of Mr. 
Coolidge’s minute corrections. We merely 
stated the effect they’ produced on us, which, 
we fancy, they will produce on most readers. 
Has photography reproduced many views of 
glaciers as they were in 1842? 





MISS MARY KINGSLEY. 


To the admirable appreciation of Mary Kings- 
ley’s character and achievements drawn by so 
true a hand in your pages last week the addition 
of a few notes on her life before she became 
known to the public may possess a certain 
interest. Her modesty deprecated all vain 
inquiries. ‘‘I was born in Islington—let alone 
its being highly ridiculous for it to matter 
where,” was her characteristic answer to & 
querist who wished to claim her for Highgate 
some months ago. Born in October, 1862, the 
elder of the two children of George, the middle 
brother of the gifted Kingsley trio, Islington 
did not keep her long. In 1863 her parents 
took up their abode in Highgate, then still a 
pleasant country suburb, where the wife and 
children lived a quiet, retired life during the 
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long absences of the Doctor with his travelling 

tients, broken by the joy of having him at 

ome for a few months at atime. Then ordinary 
lessons were set aside, and the child would 
silently drink in the traveller's tales and the 
stories of adventure and research, learning 
many of the wonders of natural science at first 
hand. ‘The library in that Highgate cottage 
contained many good works on natural history, 
and the education of the children, if somewhat 
irregular, was rich in out-of-the-way knowledge 
of animals, especially fish, of country sports, 
and of geography. The Maori weapons, the 
bead dress of a South Sea islander, the rare 
skins of North American chase, brought 
home and expatiated on by the Doctor—such 
were the vivid surroundings which excited mind 
and imagination. Home lessons and home 
duties supplied the place of school, a training 
desultory and with some defects, but strengthen- 
ing for the work of life. As Mary grew up she 
had an increasing zest for scientific studies, and 
learned German, which she liked, for the sake 
of pursuing them further, ‘‘ the Germans are so 
thorough,” she said ; but she never could master 
French, to her after regret. 

In 1879 the homestead was removed to Bexley 
Heath, in Kent, and here acquaintance was 
made with a few scientific friends, notably with 
C. F. Varley, the well-known electric engineer, 
who took much interest in feeding the girl’s 
eager thirst for knowledge. She was at this 
time a thin, pale girl of middle height, with 
straight, fair hair and blue eyes, quiet, and of 
domestic habits, which she retained all her life. 
About 1884 the family removed to Cambridge— 
a change which had a great effect on her de- 
velopment in heart and character, besides im- 
proving her health, which had been somewhat 
delicate. The society of cultivated men and 
women of literature and scholarship, whom she 
met in company with her father, drew her out, 
and the shy, original girl gained confidence, «nd 
was soon prized for her own sake. Here she 
continued her mathematics, studied Darwin, 
Huxley, Lubbock, and Tylor, and the great 
principles of modern science ; here she passed 
a few of the happiest years of her life, until the 
shadow of trouble came. That trouble she 
faced with brave courage and cheerfulness. In 
the autumn of 1888 her mother, to whom she 
was tenderly devoted, was attacked by serious 
illness, and the daughter herself nursed her 
through all the difficulties of four anxious years. 
Her father’s health, too, was for some time a 
source of muchanxiety. Weakened by previous 
illness, he had contracted heart disease, which 
carried him off but a few weeks before his wife’s 
death. To alleviate the strain of responsibility 
and the longings of the young, vigorous brain, 
she would fly to some congenial friend for an 
hour, and would bring home books or a lesson 
in Arabic or Syriac to relieve the watches of 
the night. Vigfusson and Powell’s ‘Corpus 
Poeticum’ attracted her, and her reading had a 
wide range, though perhaps disjointed, in his- 
tory, poetry, and philosophy. All this made 
her into a woman, and a strong woman. She 
had, unconsciously in part, great sympathy with 
her father’s cast of thought, but, with stronger 
resolution, carried her convictions to more 
definite results. 

Having lost both parents in February and 
March, 1892, in the late spring she took a trip 
to the Canaries to recruit her health, and came 
back in love with the joy of travel among wilds and 
mountains not often attempted. On this voyage 
she learnt much which served her on her first 
African journey. She had intended to take up 
the study of medicine, but this was soon 
abandoned. Removing with her brother to 
London, she yielded to the hereditary passion 
for travel and to her strong desire to see the life 
of native man away from the conventionalities of 
civilization. India had been her first thought, 
but accident directed her way to West Africa, 
and in 1893 she started ona mission for col- 





lecting fish and insects for the British Museum, 
with credentials from friends to a few stations on 
the coast, especially to the Portuguese. She 
visited St. Paul de Loanda, and made her way 
through bush and swamp and unknown coun- 
tries to Cabenda and other places, bringing 
successfully home a large collection of new 
species gathered together under circumstances 
of much difficulty and danger, conquered by 
extraordinary resourcefulness, courage, and sheer 
hard work. Richer with the experiences and the 
friends thus gained, she went out again in De- 
cember, 1894, in company with Lady Macdonald, 
with the object of studying the native races, their 
laws, customs, and fetish. On this important 
expedition she was away over a year, traders, 
sea captains, officials, missionaries— French, 
English, and German—above all, the natives, 
won over to assistance by her remarkable 
insight, tact, and living interest in their affairs. 
Her knowledge of nursing frequently stood her 
in good stead, and her sympathetic treatment 
of the half-understood native brought her a 
rich harvest of information. Trading captains 
sent home news of her exploits, and when, on 
arriving at Liverpool early in 1896, she was met 
by the inevitable interviewer, greatly to her 
own astonishment she woke up to fame. 
Innately modest, she had no idea of public 
interest in her doings, but with the abundant 
humour of her nature she both enjoyed and pro- 
fited by it for the great objects which gradually 
opened up before her. 

The rest is known. Years of home responsi- 
bility had naturally weighed upon her spirits, 
and the sense of freedom and the rebound when 
she launched upon her travels shine out vividly 
in her first abe ‘Travels in West Africa.’ Her 
high sense of duty and her love of truth, with 
her delicious humour, her capacity for hard 
work, and her unselfishness, followed her 
throughout her short span, with the end that 
we, alas! all know. In her, masculine courage 
and intellect met feminine heart, devotion, and 
true simplicity. For those of us who knew her 
long and closely the loss cannot be expressed. 


‘* We ne’er shall look upon her like again.” 
Rash. Be 








THE PEEL AND INGLIS LIBRARIES. 


Tue last three days of the sale of the Peel 
Library by Messrs. Robinson & Fisher produced 
the following among other prices: The editio 
princeps of Homer realized 1951.; the Foulis 
edition, 1756, on large paper, with inscription 
to Pitt from the University of Glasgow, 471. 
Desormeaux, Histoire de la Maison de 
Bourbon, large- paper copy, 341. Evelyn’s 
Silva, inscribed ‘‘To Rd. Brinsley Sheridan, 
Esq., from Georgiana E. J. Russell, 1800,” 151. 
Ciceronis Opera, Venice, 1534-7, 281. ; Cicero, 
Epistole Familiares, 1470, 301. Guido de 
Colonna, Historia Trojana, 411. Dallaway 
and Cartwright’s Sussex, 351. Diodorus Siculus, 
1559, 291. Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 171. 
Gillray, 99 coloured plates, 467. H.B.’s Political 
Caricatures, 15 vols., and Paul Pry’s Political 
Caricatures, 3 vols., 38). Hasted’s Kent, 151. 
Hutchins’s Dorset, 141. Janxha et Ziegler, 
Collection de Cinquante Vues du Rhin, 1798, 
211. Psalterium Greecum, editio princeps, 1481, 
231. Lysons’s Environs of London, grangerized, 
3501. Manning and Bray’s Surrey, large paper, 
261. Caricatures of Napoleon Bonaparte, 461. 
Nichols’s Leicester, large paper, 1651. Pen- 
nant’s Cities of London and Westminster, large 
paper, grangerized, 215/. Poliphili Hypneroto- 
machia, 851. English Portraits, Literary, 1601. 
Peers, Members of Parliament, 93 portraits, 
1081. Sixty-seven Portraits of Clergymen, 
Admirals, Artists, &c., 105). English Portraits, 
Ladies, Theatrical, and Remarkable Characters, 
3501. Sydney Smith’s Works, 1840, with 
presentation inscription from the author on 
the title, 19/. 10s. Tracts from 1670 to 1865, 
bound in 485 volumes, 601. A Collection 





of Trials, in 24 vols., 1705-1817, 181. 10s. 
Shaw’s Staffordshire, 26/7. Surtees’s Durham, 
291. A Scrapbook of Pictorial Annals of 
Queen Victoria, 22). Letter from Lord Byron 
to John Hanson, dated Harrow, June 27th, 
1805, 13/.; Two Pages quarto of Lord Byron’s 
Journal, 32]. 11s. Three Letters from David 
Garrick to his brother Peter, 11/., 101. 10s., 
and 15l. 10s., respectively. Letter from 
George III. to the Bishop of Worcester, 191. 
A Letter from Emma, Lady Hamilton, four 
pages quarto, 33). Four Pages from Dr. 
Johnson’s Memorandum Book, 21l. Four 
Letters from Lord Nelson to Earl Spencer, 
1798 and 1799, all of which are printed in 
the Nelson Despatches, 1846, 19/. 10s., 71. 15s., 
8l. 15s., and 141. Letter from Shelley, dated 
from University College, Oxford, 121. 10s.; 
another to Mrs. Shelley, 211. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge sold 
the following important books in the third and 
fourth days of thesale of the Inglis Library : Thos. 
Lodge, The Devil Conjured and Wits Miserie, 
first edition, 1596, 50/. Mandeville, Itinerarius in 
Partes Jerosolimitanas, and three other early 
Eastern Travels, 501. 10s. G. Markham, The 
Pleasures of Princes, 1614, 291. Caxton’s Mir- 
rour of the World, printed by L. Andrewes, 
n.d. (imperfect), 40/. Mirrour of Oure Ladye, 
R. Fawkes, 1530, 491. Missale Augustense, 
Dilingze, 1535, 461. Palsgrave, Lesclaircissement 
de la Langue Francoyse, 1530, 321. Pilgrimage 
of Perfection, R. Pynson, nd., 501. Georgea 
Greene the Pinder of Wakefield, 1632, 451. 
Postilla Epistolarum et Evangeliorum Domini- 
calium, Julian Notary, 1509, 501. Salisbury 
Primer, Rouen, 1538, 291. 10s. Barnabie.Rich, 
My Ladies Looking Glasse and The Honestie of 
this Age, 1616, 42/. Richardus de Bury, Philo- 
biblon, first edition, Colon., 1483, 80/. Rolle de 
Hampole super Job, attributed to the Oxford 
press of Rood & Hunt, c. 1481-6, 300. 
Mirabilia Rome, 1496, 30/. Savonarola, Pre- 
dica del Arte del bene Morire, 1496, 691. Specu- 
lum Humane Salvationis (Zainer, 1471), 841. 
Spenser's Faerie Queene, Foure Hymnes, Pro- 
thalamion, &c., first editions, 1590-96, 1701. 
Visio Tundali, woodcuts, a.n., 421. Treasure of 
Gladness, H. Denham, 1565, 171. 15s. Turrecre- 
mata, Meditationes, woodcuts (3 leaves wanting), 
Rome, U. Gallus, 1473, 1007. Bucolica Virgilii, 
W. de Worde, 1522, 35/. Vite Patrum, W. de 
Worde, 1495, 501. Vocabularius Ex Quo, a.n., 
491. Rob. Whittinton’s Grammatical Tracts 
(10), printed by W. de Worde, 79/. Total of four 
days’ sale, 7,5191. 12s. 6d. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ RIBBON.” 
June 16, 1920. 

ONLY as an interloper do I venture to take a 
humble part in so speculative and intricate a 
discussion as that revived by Prof. Skeat in the 
Atheneum of to-day on the origin of the word 
viband, otherwise ribbon. This obscure and 
puzzling question is emphatically one for the 
specialists in etymology, and I venture to inter- 
vene in it because I have always been par- 
ticularly interested in the history of the 
denominations of merchant wares which in 
my judgment—or let it be prejudice—are 
ascribable, with more or less justification, to an 
Oriental origin; and I propose to do no more 
than submit one or two appurtenant facts to the 
consideration of others better entitled than I am 
to discuss Prof. Skeat’s tentative conclusions in 
the matter. 

The whole question would seem to be involved 
in that of the source of the first syllable ri- of 
riband, and Prof. Skeat maintains that we can 
regularly arrive at ri- if we start from a 
Teutonic form writh-band (compare wristband, 
pronounced risbund), ‘‘composed of band and 
the weak grade of E. writhe, A.-S. writhan, 
Icel. rida, Dan. vride, Swed. vrida, O.H.G. ridan, 
with the sense of ‘to twist’ or ‘to wreathe.’” 
But is there not some confusion here between 
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‘*to twist” and ‘‘to wreathe”? Twist, twine, 
twin, twain, two, all go back to the Aryan form 
dua, which also ramifies as twill, tweed (and 
the place-names Tweed, Twizel, Haltwistle, 
Zwiesel, Wiesselburg, &c.), dimity, diabetes, 
diocese, dozen, doubt, duel, devil, biscuit, Bel- 
lona, &c., but never (although when loan-words, 
and echo-words, such as pirale, applied to a 
‘‘pirate omnibus,” are taken into considera- 
tion, everything seems possible in etymology) 
as writh, or writhe, or wreathe, or any of the 
cognate words of the system of ramifications to 
which these words belong, such as wrist, 
wrestle, wrung, wrath, toward, version, verse, 
versatile, vertex, worth (in ‘‘ woe - worth”), 
vertigo, vortex, Greek oprvf, and Sanskrit 
vartaka, a quail—so called from nervously 
turning round as it walks. In short, so far as 
I am capable of understanding the matter, there 
is nowhere any trace or possibility of a 
‘*portage,” so to say, between the dua and the 
wart system of words to which twist and wreathe 
belong respectively. 

For myself, finding no convincing etymology 
for riband, and that the borahs (‘ pedlars”’) 
of Bombay always called ‘‘ribbons” ruban, 
although this is obviously an echo of our 
‘*Mem-sahib’s” ‘‘ribbons,” yet bearing in mind 
the term bandana (from bandhna, ‘‘to tie’) 
applied to the variously spotted cloths manu- 
factured in India by ‘‘ the tie and dye process,” as 
Sir Thomas Wardle has pithily phrased it, and 
imitated in this country (‘‘ bandana _pocket- 
handkerchiefs””) by bleaching out spots on 
Turkey red cloth with chlorine,—dwelling on 
these facts, I long ago came to the conclusion 
that riband was originally, at least, in its main 
source the Persian word ruband, ‘‘a veil,” 
literally ‘‘face-band.” The rubund is the ordi- 
nary woman’s veil, as distinguished from the 
ruposh or veil of red silk worn by brides ; and 
both words may be compared with rumal, ‘‘a 
towel,” literally ‘‘ face-washer.” These veils 
are sometimes decorated with either an inwoven 
or applied border or preetextum, and in India 
the saris worn by the Hindu women are always 
woven with a decorative border, and possibly 
the syllable band in ruband may refer, not only 
to its use as a veil, but to its pretext. Compare 
the Roman limbus (‘‘frontem limbo velata 
pudicam,” Claudian, ‘De Consul. F. Mallii 
Theodori,’ 118), limus (‘‘alii...velati limo, et 
verbena tempora vincti,” Virgil, ‘n.,’ xii. 
120), and licium (‘ licio transverso...... 
cincti erant,” Aulus Gellius, xii. 3). Also in 
this connexion it may be noted that in Hindu- 
stani ribat is ‘‘to tie,” ‘* bind,” ‘‘ ligature,” and 
vabt ‘‘binding,” ‘‘ligament,” &c. (cf. Latin 
fuscia, tenia, vitta); and that rubaiat 
is a stanza of four lines, and rebab (rebeck) 
«a kind of fiddle — compare Chaucer's ribibe 
(‘Frere’s Tale,’ 79), an ‘‘old woman ”—an instru- 
ment of three, four, or more stretched strings. 
And, peradventure, there may be even some- 
thing of the Latin prefix re- in the ri- of riband. 

The earlier uses of the word riband in Eng- 
lish refer to borders or preetexta, and especially 
to orfrays or bands, richly embroidered in 
gold or silver or both, rather than to ribbons 
such as we now know them in this country, 
long narrow strips of gaily coloured woven silk. 
In Chaucer’s ‘ Romaunt of the Rose,’ 1077, the 
ribaninges of the robe of Richesse are the orfrays 
so largely made in Bombay at the present day 
for sewing on to the robes of the wealthy Parsee 
ladies, and in his ‘Hous of Fame,’ lib. iii. 
228, ‘‘the many riban” of ‘‘our Lady Fame ” 
are obviously of the nature of pretexta. The 
passage in the Song of Songs, i. 10, rendered 
in the A.V. of the English Bible, ‘‘ We shall 
make thee borders of gold,” is rendered in 
Wycliffe’s translation (1380), ‘‘Golden ribanes 
we shul make to thee.” In the sixteenth century 
the riband becomes a separate and distinc- 
tively narrow article of adventitious personal 
decoration, but still, judging from the ‘‘ golden 
ribbands ” of Spenser's ‘Faerie Queene’ (1590- 





1591), of the nature of orfrays. The old nomen- 
clature of heraldry also preserves an early 
attribution of narrowness to the word riband in 
its use as a diminutive, with bendlet, of bend. 
After the sixteenth century the vogue of the 
new silk ribbons of many colours was one long- 
drawn triumph; our costumes of the seventeenth 
century are a fluttering blazon of them; and their 
graceful and effective use reached its meridian 
during the closing decades of the eighteenth 
century :— 
Give Chloe a bushel of horse hair and wool, 
Of paste and pomatum a pound, 
Ten yards of gay ribbon to deck her sweet skull, 
And gauze to encompass it round. 


Of all the bright colours the rainbow displays 
Be those ribbons which hang on her head. 


This picture of Chloe in her high - pitched 
array of fine frippery is a charming presentment 
of the apotheosis of cheap and picturesque 
ribboning during the years 1770-80. 

GeorcEe Birpwoop. 








PROF. ADOLF HOLM. 


Greek scholarship has suffered a severe loss 
by the death of Dr. Adolf Holm, which took 
place on June 9th after a longillness. A German 
by birth and education, he spent the greater 
part of his active life by the shores of the 
Mediterranean, holding the Chair of Ancient 
History first at Palermo and afterwards at 
Naples. More than a year ago he resigned his 
professorship and returned to his native country, 
settling at Freiburg-im-Breisgau. His most 
important book was his ‘Geschichte Siciliens 
im Alterthum,’ the first volume of which ap- 
peared in 1870, and the last but two years ago. 
It is, however, through his shorter ‘ History of 
Greece’ that he is best known in this country. 
It attracted attention here as soon as it was 
published, and an English translation was 
speedily called for. Apart from its solid learn- 
ing and its suggestiveness, Dr. Holm’s writing 
had a certain brilliancy and lucidity of style 
such as are not generally looked for in German 
historians. Not improbably this was due to 
his thorough mastery of Italian. The influence 
of his long residence abroad can certainly be 
traced in the width of his interests and his 
genuinely cosmopolitan spirit. He had, for 
instance, an intimate knowledge of the political 
and social history of England. Readers of the 
concluding volume of his larger work will re- 
collect the comparison between Verres and 
Warren Hastings, with its exhaustive note 
showing familiarity not merely with Macaulay, 
but also with Lord Rosebery’s ‘ Pitt’; and in no 
German writer does one find a heartier acknow- 
ledgment or a warmer appreciation of the work 
done by English students of antiquity. Dr. 
Holm, who had all but completed his seventieth 
year, was a member of the Imperial German 
Archeological Institute, and also of the Royal 
Academies of Naples, Palermo, and Padua. 








THE DATE OF PEPYS’S MARRIAGE. 


As is well known, the problem of the date of 
Pepys’s marriage has never been satisfactorily 
solved by his editors. The registers of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, tell us that the marriage 
took place on December Ist, 1655, whilst 
Pepys’s own statement, together with his report 
of his wife’s assertion, has been quoted as 
showing that he was married on October 10th, 
1656 (‘Diary,’ ed. Wheatley, i. xxi). Lord 
Braybrooke’s solution of the difficulty was that 
the registers were ill kept, and that ‘‘a man 
who kept a diary could not have made such a 
blunder.” The first limb of the argument can 
hardly be taken seriously, and before accepting 
the second we may refer to the monument 
erected by the diarist himself to his wife, in which 
he actually states that she had been married 
fifteen years at the date of her death, on 
November 10th, 1669, thus placing the mar- 
riage on or about November, 1654, or nearly a 





year before instead of nearly a year after the 
date of the register. Evidently, therefore 
Pepys’s memory for dates was not so good as 
Lord Braybrooke thought. 

Still it is worth looking a little closer. Pepys 
refers to the date three times in the course of 
his ‘ Diary,’ always as October 10th. On that 
day, in 1661, he writes :— 

‘So home, and intended to be merry, it being 
ov wedding night.”—‘ Diary,’ ed. Wheatley, 
ll. . 

In 1664 : — 

“This day, by the blessing of God, my wife and 
I have been married nine years.” —Zb., iv. 264. 

In 1666 :— 

““So home to supper, and to bed, it being my 

wedding night, but how many years I cannot tell; 
but my wife says ten.” —Zb., vi. 15. 
Mr. Wheatley’s comment in a note to the latter 
passage is: ‘‘It seems incomprehensible that 
both husband and wife should have been wrong 
as to the date of their wedding day, but Mrs, 
Pepys was unquestionably wrong as to the 
number of years, for they had been married 
nearly eleven”; and this view of the case is also 
taken by Mr. Leslie Stephen in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ 

Mr. Wheatley, however, has inadvertently 
misquoted the ‘Diary.’ He talks about the 
date of the ‘‘ wedding day.” The ‘ Diary’ both 
here and in 1661 speaks of the ‘‘ wedding 
night.” The date of the two events is in most in- 
stances the same ; but it is not always so, and 
as the bride, being bornon October 23rd, 1640, was 
little more than a month over fifteen on Decem- 
ber 1st, 1655, when the marriage was registered, 
it seems not improbable that her mother may 
have insisted on keeping her at home till she 
was a little older. 

It is something in favour of this hypothesis 
—it pretends to be nothing more—that the 
second extract, though impossible to reconcile 
with either of the two dates, yet shows Pepys 
to have had a sense of a difference between the 
date of his marriage and that of his wedding 
night. The latter was fixed by his own and, 
by what is more convincing, his wife’s testi- 
mony to October 10th, 1656. In 1664 he fixes 
his marriage to nine years before October 10th, 
1664, that is to say to October 10th, 1655. 
There may have been a confusion in his 
mind between the day of the month of the 
wedding night and the day of the year of the 
celebration of the marriage, but at least the 
latter agrees with that of the register. With 
this confusion before us we may easily account 
for the error on the monument, unless it be 
preferred simply to take the view that Pepys 
was so inaccurate in the matter of dates that his 
testimony was wholly worthless, 

SamveL R. GARDINER. 








Literary Ghossip. 


In our first number in July—that for 
July 7th—we hope to publish, as in previous 
years, a series of articles on the literature of 
the Continent during the preceding twelve 
months. Belgium will be dealt with by Prof. 
Fredericq, Bohemia by Dr. Tille, Denmark 
by Dr. A. Ipsen, France by M. Jules 
Pravieux, Germany by Dr. Ernst Heilborn, 
Holland by M. C. K. Elout, Hungary by 
M. Katscher, Italy by Dr. Biagi, Norway 
by M. Brinchmann, Poland by Dr. 
Belcikowski, Russia by M. C. Balmont, 
and Spain by Don Rafael Altamira. 

Tue sixty-third and last volume of the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ will 
be published on the 29th inst. To 
this volume will be prefixed, as we said 
last week, ‘‘a statistical account” of the 
‘Dictionary,’ which will supply a number 
of facts and figures connected with the 
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history of the undertaking, and analyze 
summarily the work done by the chief 
regular contributors. A table will be 
iven of ‘‘ totals of memoirs in each letter 
of the alphabet, arranged century by 
century,” as well as a list of the names of 
the thirty-four contributors who have written 
the largest number of pages, with the 
amount of their contributions. 


Tux volume extends from Wordsworth to 
Zuylestein. The Bishop of Salisbury writes 
on Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. 
Andrews; Mr. J. W. Clark on Christopher 
Wordsworth, Master of Trinity; Canon 
Overton on Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop 
of Lincoln ; Mr. Leslie Stephen on William 
Wordsworth and on Edward Young, author 
of the ‘Night Thoughts’; Dr. Richard 
Garnett on Philip Stanhope Worsley ; 
Mr. W. P. Courtney on Archdeacon 
Wrangham; Mr. F. OC. Penrose on Sir 
Christopher Wren; Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse 
on Joseph Wright of Derby; Mr. Sidney 
Lee on Henry Wriothesley, third Earl of 
Southampton, Shakspeare’s patron, and on 
Sir Thomas Wyatt; Mr. A. F. Pollard on 
Thomas Wriothesley, first Earl of South- 
ampton, Lord Chancellor ; the Rev. William 
Hunt on St. Wulfstan; Mr. Paul Water- 
house on Sir Matthew Digby Wyatt, the 
architect; Mr. E. A. Aitken on William 
Wycherley ; the Rev. Hastings Rashdall on 
Wycliffe; Mr. James Tait on William of 
Wykeham; Mr. Le Grys Norgate on Charles 
Wyndham, second Earl of Egremont; Mr. 
Lleufer Thomas on Sir John Wynn, the 
Welsh antiquary; Sheriff Mackay on 
Andrew of Wyntoun; Mr. Warwick Wroth 
on William Wyon, the medalist; Mr. J. E. 
Harting on William Yarrell, the zoologist ; 
Mr. Joseph Knight on Mrs. Mary Ann 
Yates, the actress; Dr. S. R. Gardiner on 
Sir Henry Yelverton; Mr. J. M. Rigg on 
Lord Chancellor (Charles) Yorke and on 
Philip Yorke, first Earl of Hardwicke ; Mr. 
Henry Higgs on Arthur Young; Mr. P. J. 
Hartog on James Young, originator of the 
paraffin industry; Dr. C. H. Lees on Thomas 
Young, the physicist; Mr. Coutts Trotter on 
Sir Henry Yule; Mr. Austin Dobson on 
Zoffany ; Prof. T. E. Holland on Richard 
Zouche, the civil lawyer; Prof. Tout on 
William la Zouche, Archbishop of York; 
Mr. Lionel Cust on Zucchero; and Mr. 
Thomas Seccombe on the first and fourth 
Earls of Rochford. 


Mr. Grorce Moore has finished the first 
draft of his novel ‘Sister Teresa,’ which 
is not a sequel, in the ordinary use of the 
word, to ‘ Evelyn Innes,’ ¢.¢., a story hung 
on to a previously published work. ‘Sister 
Teresa’ was part and parcel of Mr. 
Moore’s original idea, and the publication 
of ‘Evelyn Innes’ was decided on because 
the book had reached 500 pages, and Mr. 
Moore’s publisher felt that novels of 1,000 
pages in length would demand some new 
form of printing not easy to devise. ‘Sister 
Teresa’ will be as long, or nearly as long, 
and when the two books which merely 
an accident of publication has divided are 
brought together, as Mr. Moore hopes they 
will ultimately be, the story of ‘Evelyn 
Innes’ will be one of the longest novels 
written about one character, for the above 
narrative will contain about 300,000 words. 
As soon as ‘Sister Teresa’ is finished Mr. 





Moore will begin to rewrite ‘ Evelyn Innes.’ 
This rewriting will amount to a remoulding, 
but this must not be understood to mean 
that new incidents will be added or any old 
ones altered. The two books will be pub- 
lished together, probably in the spring. 

THE copyright of the well-known work of 
reference ‘Men and Women of the Time,’ 
the first edition of which appeared in 1852, 
has been purchased by Messrs. Adam & 
Charles Black. Messrs. Black do not intend, 
however, to continue the publication of the 
book, but to incorporate it with ‘Who’s 
Who.’ 

Ir is obvious from what was said in the 
House of Commons on Monday that the 
Bill for getting rid of matter considered 
worthless, which the Trustees of the 
Museum are promoting, is really due to 
the action of the Treasury. The Treasury, 
in its usual fashion, refused to allow Mr. 
Lean’s bequest to be applied to the extension 
of the library till the Trustees had carried 
some measure for getting rid of some of the 
contents of the Museum. That is to say, an 
injudicious Bill has been brought forward 
not because the Trustees are convinced of its 
wisdom, but because they have been forced 
to please the officials of the Treasury. 


We regret to hear that Dr. W. L. 
Courtney, of the Fortnightly Review and the 
Daily Telegraph, has been the victim of a 
bicycling accident, which will keep him for 
a week or two from his work. 

Mr. Watrer B. Harris, who recently 
returned from a visit to the southern capital 
of Morocco, where the Sultan and his Court 
were in residence, will contribute to the 
July Blackwood an article containing his 
experiences, entitled ‘The Morocco Scare,’ 
owing to the measures taken by the French. 
Other articles in the number are an account 
of the first of two visits to ‘A Village in the 
Val d’Or,’ the famous wine-producing dis- 
trict in Burgundy, by Mrs. Hamerton, 
widow of Mr. P. G. Hamerton; a de- 
scription of the ‘Mai Darat; or, the 
Upland People of the Malay Peninsula,’ 
by Mr. Edward A. Irving; ‘ Musings 
without Method’; a second instalment of 
‘Children of the House of Kajar’ (the 
nephews of the Shah), by their tutor; and 
‘Lord Jim,’ by Mr. Joseph Conrad. 

Tue Council of the Royal Historical 
Society, which has had for some time past 
under its consideration the possibility of 
establishing a school of advanced historical 
studies in London on the model of the 
Ecole des Chartes and Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes of Paris, has decided to circulate a 
draft scheme for such a school amongst 
historical scholars in this country, with a 
view to the formation of a general com- 
mittee to consider the ways and means 
of carrying out the object in view. The 
general idea of the scheme is to take 
advantage of the facilities which exist 
in London in connexion with the museums 
and other learned institutions for the study 
of the “auxiliary sciences” of history in 
order to supplement the central course of 
instruction, which, in addition to lectures on 
historical methodology, should also furnish 
a practical training in paleography and 
diplomatics, together with the aids of cri- 
ticism and guidance to students actually 
engaged in historical composition or teach- 





ing. Such a course of instruction on the 
‘‘seminar’’ principle would, it is believed, 
prove of real service to the increasing 
number of post-graduate students, both 
English and foreign, who are resident in 
London. 

Tue late Mr. Andrew W. Tuer’s collection 
of children’s books of the seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, and nineteenth centuries and his 
series of horn-books will be sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge next month. 
The series of children’s books is undoubtedly 
the largest and most interesting which has 
ever appeared in a sale-room, and most 
of them are naturally decidedly rare. Of 
Charles Lamb’s ‘ Beauty and the Beast,’ 
n.d., only about four copies are known, one 
of which is in Mr. Tuer’s collection; as are 
also the first editions of Lamb’s ‘ Prince 
Dorus,’ 1811, and of the ‘ Poetry for 
Children,’ 1809, all three of which were 
published by Mr. J. Godwin. The horn- 
books are nearly forty in number, a fact 
which goes to prove how highly conscientious 
Mr. Tuer was in compiling his valuable 
‘History’ of this subject. The examples 
are chiefly of the eighteenth century. 

An attempt is being made in some 
quarters to establish a ‘federal council ”’ 
to represent the principal educational bodies 
together with ‘‘all forms of educational 
effort.” We note on the list of conveners 
the names of Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, Miss 
Beale, and the head masters of Charterhouse 
and the City of London School. 

Tue first matriculation examination of 
Birmingham University will be held in 
September. Dr. R. S. Heath, Principal 
of Mason College and Vice-Principal of 
the University, has been appointed to the 
office of Registrar. 

Tue University of Dublin will confer the 
following honorary degrees at the Com- 
mencement on June 28th: D.D.—Right Rev. 
William Croswell Doane, Bishop of Albany, 
U.S.; M.D. and M.Ch.—Sir William 
MacCormac; M.D.—Dr. James Jameson, 
C.B., Director-General of the Army Medical 
Department; D.Sc.—Hon. C. A. Parsons ; 
D.Litt.—Samuel Berger, Sec. de la Faculté 
de Théologie Protestante, Paris, and Mr. 
B. Pyne Grenfell, Fellow of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford; and Mus.D.— Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, Principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music. 

Nicnotas SanpER, whose death was re- 
ported a few days ago, was one of the 
veterans of Swedish literature; he was born 
in 1829, and as a student obtained the 
great lyrical prize of the Swedish Academy 
for a ‘Cycle of Songs.’ He was a many- 
sided man, an art critic, an expert in the 
literature of modern Greece, but chiefly 
eminent as an authority on Scandinavian 
archeology. For several years he was 
keeper of the Swedish National Museum. 


R. F. 8. writes :— 

‘* Perhaps you will kindly allow me to add to 
your notice of Mr. H. R. Francis in last week’s 
Atheneum. I was at Kingston College, Hull, 
for two years, 1840-2, when Mr. Francis was 
Principal of that school. How long he filled 
the post before and after Ido not know. The 
college was founded in 1836. Mr. Francis was 
distinguished at Cambridge, being third in the 
first class of the Classical Tripos of 1833. . I 
remember his fondness for fishing, and think it 
was Driffield where he went for sport.” 
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' Messrs. Warp & Lock are publishing a 
volume of stories by Mrs. Clement Shorter 
under the title ‘The Father Confessor : 
Stories of Danger and Death.’ 


Messrs. F. V. Wuire & Co. will publish 
immediately a new novel by Mr. William 
Le Queux entitled ‘An Eye for an Eye.’ 
This title has already been used for a novel 
by the late Anthony Trollope, but through 
the courtesy of Messrs. Ward & Lock 
this title will be retained for the six-shilling 
edition of Mr. Le Queux’s volume. 


Dr. Orro Puitier Braun, who edited 
the Allgemeine Zeitung for twenty years 
(1869-1890), died at Munich on June 12th 
in his seventy-sixth year. After resigning 
the chief editorship of this well-known 
journalin 1890, he undertook theediting of its 
literary and scientific supplements. He was 
a native of Cassel, and studied jurisprudence 
at Bonn, Heidelberg, and Marburg. In 
1848 Braun was the President of the 
so-called ‘‘ Studenten-Parlament” in Eise- 
nach. From 1850 to 1860 he was occu- 
pied with literary work in Paris and Madrid, 
and besides his own poems published several 
translations from the Spanish. From 1891 
onwards Dr. Braun was editor of Cotta’s 
‘ Musenalmanach.’ 


Mr. Herpert C. MacItwarne, author of 
‘Fate the Fiddler,’ has been engaged for 
some time on a boys’ book of adventure, 
dealing with life in Australia. The work 
is now in the hands of the artist, and will 
be issued in the early autumn by Messrs. 
Wells Gardner, Darton & Co. 


Cor. Woop-Marrt, the author of ‘ Pagan 
Ireland,’ ‘The Lake Dwellings of Ireland,’ 
‘The Rude Stone Monuments of Ireland,’ 
‘The History of Sligo County and Town,’ &c., 
is at present engaged on a work entitled 
‘Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland: a 
Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian Tradition.’ 
It will be illustrated with over 150 engrav- 
ings, and is expected to be in the hands 
of the publishers some time in the autumn. 
The subject is divided into seventeen chap- 
ters. The first treats of speculative geo- 
logical archzeology, the second of the ancient 
fauna and their extirpation ; then the life of 
early man is passed in review. Chapters vi. 
and vii. cover the borderland of history, 
the advent of St. Patrick, and treat of 
various sidelights on paganism. Chapter viii. 
describes the ideas prevalent regarding the 
dead, and chapter ix. the gods, goddesses, 
ghosts, and goblins yet believed in by the 
peasantry. Then comes an account of fairy 
and marriage lore, and well-worship, with 
its concomitants; chapters xiii. to xv. de- 
pict animal worship, birds, and augury, 
stone and tree worship, and the practice of 
herbs and medicines. In chapter xvi. cer- 
tain days, numbers, colours, and proverbs 
regarded with special veneration by the 
peasantry are discussed. There is a large 
bibliography of works and papers consulted 
—about 1,300 in number—and a copious 
index facilitates reference. 


Mr. Cuartes Wuisiey, who has been 
seriously ill during the spring, has just 
finished his introduction to vol. iii. of the 
‘“‘Tudor Translations,” Rabelais, compris- 
ing Motteux’s version of the fourth and 
fifth books. The patience of subscribers 
will not be taxed much longer. 





Next week Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson 
& Hodge will sell the well-selected library 
of the late Mr. H. Virtue-Tebbs, a well- 
known amateur and omnivorous collector. 
It is chiefly remarkable for fine copies of 
early editions, mostly of modern books, such 
as first editions of ‘The Strayed Reveller,’ 
by M. Arnold; ‘ Paracelsus,’ ‘ Bells and 
Pomegranates,’ and other first editions of 
Browning; Clough’s ‘ Bothie of Tober-na- 
Fuosich’; ‘ The Germ,’ in original wrappers; 
‘Poems,’ by Keats, 1817, and ‘ Endymion,’ 
1818; ‘The Stones of Venice,’ 1851-3; 
and ‘Poems’ by Henry Patmore, 1884. 
There are also the first editions of Coryat’s 
‘Crudities ’ and ‘ Hydriotaphia.’ 

PRINCE DE JOINVILLE, whose death is re- 
corded, was not at all a literary man, but 
was the author of one most entertaining 
book—his ‘ Memoirs,’ illustrated by him- 
self. 


Paris has lost another distinguished pub- 
lisher since we recorded the decease of 
M. Masson. M. Félix Alcan died at the 
beginning of this week. 


Tue death is announced of Mr. David 
Dwight Wells, a young American novelist 
of much promise, who served in the United 
States Embassy to London as second secre- 
tary for several years under the late Mr. 
Bayard. Recently he inherited a considerable 
fortune from his father, the well-known 
political economist, of Norwich, Connecticut. 
Mr. David Dwight Wells died of typhoid 
fever on the 15th inst. at his house at Nor- 
wich, Conn., in his thirty-third year. He 
had lately been seriously ill at Boston of 
influenza. He leaves a finished, but unpub- 
lished volume of fiction descriptive of cer- 
tain experiences during his residence in 
London as a secretary of embassy. His 
best-known book, ‘Her Ladyship’s Ele- 
phant,’ was published by Messrs. Holt, of 
New York, and Mr. William Heinemann in 
London, and met with considerable success. 
It was favourably reviewed by us at the 
time of its appearance, and showed a good 
deal of humour. It was followed by a similar 
story, entitled ‘His Lordship’s Leopard’ 
(Heinemann), which is being widely read. 
Mr. Wells leaves a widow, a daughter of 
Dr. Ord, of Upper Brook Street. He was 
a graduate of Harvard, and had much 
experience as a journalist. 

THE new volume of the ‘Goethe Jahr- 
buch’ contains, among much interesting 
matter, a hitherto unpublished letter of 
Schiller’s to Goethe, written in the year 
1803. 


WE regret to say that when quoting Mr. 
Watts-Dunton’s remarks on Miss M. Blind, 
a fortnight ago, we inadvertently substi- 
tuted “quaint” for great. 

EvipentLy Charing Cross Road is attract- 
ing the booksellers, and now Mr. Reeves 
is betaking himself there from Fleet Street. 
He is, we fancy, the second publisher who 
has gone to that quarter. 


Tue plate purchased by the contributors 
to the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
will be presented to Mr. Sidney Lee next 
Thursday afternoon, at the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 


WE note the appearance of the Accounts 
of the University of Glasgow (3d.); the 
Annual Report of the Commissioners of 





Education in Ireland (3¢.); Directory with 
Regulations for Science and Art Schools and 
Classes (6d.); Reports of the Chief Regis. 
trar of Friendly Societies, Part A (2s. ld.); 
and some further Reports on the Charities 
of Montgomery Parishes. 
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SCIENCE 


pa eren 
GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 


Cot. Sir JoHN FarQuHarson’s survey of 
‘Twelve Years’ Work of the Ordnance Sur. 
vey, 1887 to 1899,’ published in the Geographical 
Journal, furnishes ample evidence that many of 
the suggestions made by outsiders in favour of 
a more rapid progress of the map and in other 
respects have been attended to. Sir John com- 
plains of ‘‘the reluctance or incapacity ” of the 
Local Government Board ‘‘ to make any intelli- 
gent use of maps.” This censure might fairly 
be extended to other departments and certain 
officials. For instance, it is not at all rare for 
our police magistrates to be called upon to 
decide a dispute between a cabman and his fare 
as to the distance travelled. An ordinary 
individual would measure the distance in dispute 
upon a map of London. Not so the learned 
gentlemen on the magisterial bench, for they 
send forth an ‘‘expert” with a perambulator to 
measure the distance, and burden the un- 
fortunate litigants with the expenses of this 
silly proceeding. Could not some one arrange an 
elementary course on the ‘ Use of Maps’ at one of 
our polytechnics, attendance at which should be 
made compulsory upon police magistrates and 
cabmen ? 

The expedition of Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Whitehouse, after a most successful exploration 
of the country between Adis Abeba, the capital 
of Abyssinia, Lake Rudolf, and Mombasa, is 
reported to be on the homeward journey. The 
explorers found the districts around the lake 
deserted and the villages full of skeletons. 

Petermann’s Mitteilungen publishes a valuable 
paper, by Prof. H. Hergisell, on the distribu- 
tion of temperature and pressure in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, as ascertained by 
balloon voyages. Six instructive diagrams 
illustrate temperature and pressure on the sea- 
level and at heights of 5,000 and 10,000 métres 
on March 24th, 1899. 

We are glad to learn from an article in 
the Scottish Geographical Magazine that the 
Antarctic expedition planned by Mr. W. S. 
Bruce is likely to be carried out. It is in- 
tended to employ an ordinary whaler of about 
five hundred tons with an auxiliary screw. Mr. 
Bruce will take the command, with a whaling 
captain under him. The vessel is to go south- 
ward from South Georgia by Weddell’s route, 
and the leader of the expedition, with five 
scientific men and two skilled mechanics, pro- 
poses to spend the winter on the east coast of 
Graham’s Land, as near the Pole as possible. 
Three expeditions will thus spend 1901-2 in 
the Antarctic regions—English, German, and 
Scottish—at intervals of about 90 degrees, and 
it seems a pity that Australia cannot make up 
her mind to send a fourth vessel to take charge 
of the remaining quadrant. The cost of the 
Scottish expedition will be about 35,0001, 
towards which 10,000/. have already been 
raised. 

The first part of Luciano Cordeiro’s ‘ Anno- 
tacgdes Historicas’ contains seven historical 
documents, all but one dealing with the rela- 
tions between Niirnberg and Portugal from 
1426 (when the Senate of the Imperial city 
granted a free conduct to the Infante Dom 
Peiro) to 1520. Senhor Cordeiro publishes these 
documents without a comment. This may be 
allowed to pass. But we have a right to be 
informed where the originals are to be found, 


whether in the Torre do Tombo or in the 
archives of the German city. 
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At the June session of the Naturforschende 
Gesellschaft in Bale Dr. F. Sarasin gave an 
account of @ long-forgotten African explorer, 
Samuel Braun, a native of Bale, born in 1580. 
Braun made several visits to parts of the African 
coasts, and in some cases to new or still unknown 
districts, and wrote a too short account of his 
experiences. The first edition of Braun’s ‘Fiinff 
§chiffarten in unterschiedliche Landschaften in 
Africam’ was published at Bale in 1625. In the 
next year a Latin translation of Braun’s travels 
“in Congum, Angolam, Guinneam, Beninam, 
Ethiopiam,” &c., by J. de Bry, was included 
by Hulsius in his collection of voyages. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

ANOTHER new small planet was discovered by 
Prof. Max Wolf and Herr Schwassmann at Hei- 
delberg on the night of the 4th inst. 

The private observatory of Dr. Jedrzejewicz 
(who died about the end of 1887) at Plonsk, in 
Russian Poland, has been lately re-established 
near Warsaw, a few miles to the north-west of 
the University Observatory there; the funds 
were raised by subscription, and Herr Merecki 
has been installed as observer, the equipment 
consisting of two refractors of five and six inches 
aperture respectively, a meridian instrument, 
and other appliances. 

A special joint meeting of the Royal and 
Royal Astronomical societies will be held in the 
rooms of the Royal Society on Thursday next, 
the 28th inst., to receive preliminary accounts 
of the observations of the total eclipse of the 
sun on the 28th ult. 

The Annual Visitation of the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, will be held on Tuesday next, 
the 26th inst. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—June 6.—Mr. J. J. H. Teall, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The following communica- 
tions were read : ‘ Mechanically formed Limestones 
from Junagadh and other Localities,’ by Dr. J. W. 
Evans,—‘ Note on the Consolidated olian Sands 
of Kathiawad,’ by Mr. F. Chapman,—and ‘ On Ceylon 
Rocks and Graphite,’ by Mr. A. K. Coomara Swamy. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—June 14.—Viscount 
Dillon, President, in the chair.—This being an even- 
ing appointed for the election of Fellows, no papers 
were read.—Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, Director, ex- 
hibited a large number of Roman and medizval 
leather boots and shoes found in the City of Lon- 
don.—The following gentlemen were elected Fellows: 
Sir Hubert Jerningham, Col. R. Hennell, Canon 
Valpy, the Rev. W. J. Stavert, and Messrs. R. C, 
Clephan, Julian Corbett, T. Taylor, W. Carr, W. H. 
Wilkins, C. E. H. Chadwyck-Healey, F. T. Elworthy, 
R. W. Paul, H. Plowman, Theodore A. Cook, and 
T. G. Nevill. 


STATISTICAL.—/une 19.—Annual Meeting.—Sir 
A. E. Bateman, Hon. V.P., in the chair.—The Report 
of the Council was unanimously adopted, and the 
following were elected to serve as President, 
Council, and officers for the ensuing session : Presi- 
dent, Lord Avebury; Council, W. M. Acworth, 
A. H. Bailey, J. A. Baines, H. Birchenough, H. G. 
Bowen, A. L. Bowley, E. W. Brabrook, N. L. Cohen, 
Major P. G. Craigie, R. F. Crawford, F. C. Danvers, 
G. Drage, Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth, G. L. Gomme, 
F. Hendriks, N. A. Humphreys. J. 8. Keltie, 
G. B. Longstaff, C. S. Loch, J. Macdonell, R. B. 
Martin, Rev. W. D. Morrison, Sir R. G. C. Mowbray, 
F. G. P. Neison, T. J. Pittar, Sir F.S. Powell, R. 
Price-Williams, L. C. Probyn, R. H. Kew, and G. U. 
Yule; 7reasurer, R. B. Martin; Honorary Secre- 
taries. Major P. G. Craigie, N. A. Humphreys, and 
J. A. Baines ; Honorary Foreign Secretary, Major 
P. G. Craigie —It was announced that the subject of 
the essays for the Howard Medal, which would be 
awarded in 1901, with 20/. as heretofore, was the 
history and statistics of tropical diseases, with 
especial reference to the bubonic plague. The essays 
should be sent in on or before June 19th, 1901.—A 
paper was read by Sir C. W. Dilke on the subject of 
The Defence Expenditure of the Empire.’ 


_ LINNEAN, — June 7,—Prof. 8. H. Vines, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. C. Chilton was admitted, and the 
following were elected Fellows: Messrs, A. Crab- 
tree. E. S. Salmon, J. W. Williams, and Lawson Sant 
Wricht.—The President announced that he had 
ncminated as Vice- Presidents for the ensuing year 
Mesers. C. B, Clarke, F. Crisp, aad F. D. Godman, 











and Dr, A. Giinther.—Mr. R. Morton Middleton pre- 
sented a letter, dated “London, 13 June. 1788,” in 
the handwriting of Sir J. E. Smith, addressed to 
Charles Louis ]’Héritier at Paris, in which he men- 
tioned a visit to Oxford with Sir Joseph Banks and 
J. Dryander for the | pr of looking over the 
plants and drawings of Sibthorp, who was then lec- 
turing there, and added some critical remarks on 
several species of Sida which L’ Héritier had sent him 
for determination.—Mr. Middleton also presented an 
engraved portrait of Sir J. E. Smith from the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, 1828.—Mr. F. Enock, with the aid 
of the lantern, gave an illustrated account of the 
life-history and metamorphoses of a dragonfly 
(42schna cyanea).—Mr. E. 8. Goodrich read a paper 
entitled ‘Notes on Syllis viripara, Krohn.’ This 
worm, which he had found ina tank at the Naples 
Laboratory, appeared to be identical with that de- 
scribed by Krohn in 1869 (Arch. f. Naturg., xxxv. 
197), and in general form resembled Claparéde’s 
Syllis armandi (probably S. prolifera, Krohn). 
The peculiar point of interest was its method of 
reproduction, the embryos growing within the 
body-cavity of the parent to an advanced stage 
(when they resemble the adult except in their 
smaller size and fewer segments), and escaping 
by the breaking off of the posterior portion 
of the parent’s body, Since the publication of 
Krohn’s note thirty years ago, no confirmatory 
evidence had been given of viviparity in any 
syllid, except the mere mention of a case 
(Syllis incisa) by Levinson; while Malaquin, 
in his monograph on the Polycheta, had expressed 
doubts on the accuracy of the observations referred 
to. Mr. Goodrich, by a series of drawings made 
from careful dissections, was enabled to establish 
the fact that the worm examined by him was truly 
viviparous, the ova being produced in the posterior 
third of the body, whence they are shed into the 
cceelom and undergo development, the embryos de- 
riving nourishment from the ccelomic fluid of the 
parent. Mr. Goodrich then discussed the question 
of possible hermaphroditism in Syllis vivipara, a 
point which he considered still remained doubtful.— 
Dr. Otto Stapf read a paper on the two melasto- 
maceous genera Dicellaudra, Hook. f., and Phzo- 
neuron, Gilg. He showed that the differences 
between them are not in the heterandry and home. 
andry respectively, as was supposed, but in much 
more important characters which concern all those 
parts which affect the formation of the fruits and 
seeds, The diagnoses of the two genera must there- 
fore be revised, with the result that Pheoneuron 
and Dicellandra change their character as mono- 
typic genera. The author described two new species 
of Phxoneuron, Ph. schweinfurthii (Schweinfurth, 
No. 3166), from Monbuttuland, and Ph. moloneyi, 
from Lagos; and reduced Dicellandra liberica, 
Gilg., and D. (?) setosa, Hook. f., to Pheoneuron 
setusum, Stapf.—Some supplementary remarks were 
made by Mr. C. B. Clarke.—Miss A. L. Embleton gave 
an account of the anatomy and ay of Hehiurus 
unicinctus, received from Prof. K. Mitsukuri, of 
Tokyo. Among the more important characters was 
the entire absence of a closed vascular system, that 
being represented by an irregular series of sinuses, 
which in the oral region communicate with the 
body-cavity. Attempts were made to correlate this 
feature with the feeble development of the non- 
extensible proboscis. In addition to the unicellular 
cutaneous glands, a zone of compound glands was 
found in the vicinity of the segmental organs, 
and their probable functions were discussed. The 
‘*neural canal ” was shown to agree in its structure 
and behaviour towards reagents with the ‘giant 
fibres” of Lumbricus. The structure and functions 
of the peri-anal vesicles and other organs were 
fully considered, and there were found in the 
rectum a Trichodina and a Copepod, which both 
appear to be new, The “mesenteries” were all 
seen to be irregular, and to exhibit no trace of seg- 
mentation or of the so-called “ diaphragm.” 





METEOROLOGICAL.—June 20.—Dr. C. T. Williams, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. W. Marriott read a 
paper on ‘ Rainfall in the West and East of England 
in Relation to Altitude above Sea-Level.’ This wasa 
discussion of the mean monthly and annual rainfall 
for the ten years 1881-90 at 309 stations, which the 
author had grouped according to the altitude of the 
stations above sea-level. The monthly diagrams 
brought out prominently some interesting features, 
among which were : (1) that the monthly rainfall in 
the west is subject to a much greater range than in 
the east ; (2) that in the west the maximum at all 
altitudes occurs in November, but in the east it is 
generally in October; (3) that in the west the 
spring months, April, May, and June, are very dry ; 
and (4) that both in the west and east there is a 
great increase in the rainfall from June to July.— 
A paper by Mr. J. Baxendell was also read giving a 
description of a new self-recording rain-gauge de- 
signed by Mr. F. L, Halliwell, of the Fernley Ob- 
servatory, Southport. This rain-gauge, which the 





author believes approaches beg closely to an ideal 
standard, has also the merit of being constructed at 
a moderate price. 


HISTORICAL. —June 14.—Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
V.P., in the chair.—The following were elected 
Fellows of the Society: the Rev. G. Eayrs, the 
Rev. F. Dormer Pierce, and Mr. R. Edwyn.— 
The Sau Francisco Public Library was admitted as 
a subscribing member.—A paper was read by Mr. 
Edwin F, Gav on the ‘ Inquisitions of Depopulation 
in 1517,’ in which the author criticized the statistics 
published by Mr. I. 8S. Leadam in his edition of the 
Inquisitions for the Royal Historical Society. 
From further researches made by him in the 
Memoranda Rolls of the Exchequer. Mr. Gay 
claimed to have discovered a number of new cases 
arising out of the Inquisitions.—A discussion fol- 
lowed in which Mr. Leadam replied to Mr. Gay’s 
objections, and promised a further consideration of 
the subject.—The Director pointed out that Mr. 
Leadam had himself discovered and used certain 
cases mentioned in the Memoranda Rolls of the 
Exchequer as well as in other manuscript sources 
for the subject, although it appeared that he did 
not use the most valuable series of Memoranda 
Rolls for this subject.—The Chairman, in proposing 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Gay for his paper, remarked 
on the great advantage of this form of discussion 
compared with the controversies frequently carried 
on in the periodicals. 








MATHEMATICAL.—June 14.—Lord Kelvin, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—At the request of the Chair- 
man communications were made by Prof. Klein 
(‘On the Continuation of the Edition of Gauss’s 
Collected Works’), by Prof. Darboux (‘Sur Différents 
Problémes relatifs aux Transformations de l’Espace 
et aux Déformations Finis de la Matiére et sur leurs 
Rapports avec la Théorie des Systémes Triples Ortho- 
gonaux’), and by Prof. Poincaré (‘Sur quelques 
Théorémes relatifs 4 l’Analysis Situs et sur les Pro- 
priétés des l’olyédres dans l’Espace a plus de Trois 
Dimensions’). — Prof. Stringham, of California, 
made a few remarks on a proof by non-euclidian 
geometry of the focus and directing property of a 
plane section of a cone.—Prof. Elliott communi- 
cated ‘Some Notes on Concomitants of Binary 
Quantics.’-—Lord Kelvin read the titles of the fol- 
lowing papers, which had been received: ‘Some 
Multiform Solutions of the Partial Differential 
Equations of Physical Mathematics and their Ap- 
plications, Part II.,’ by Mr. H. 8. Carslaw,—‘ Some 
Quadrature Formule, by Mr. W. F. Sheppard,— 
‘Extensions of the Riemann-Roch Theorem in 
Plane Geometry,’ by Dr. Macaulay,—‘On the Iu- 
variants of a Certain Differential Expression con- 
nected with the Theory of Geodesics,’ by Mr. J. E. 
Campbell.—‘On the Transitive Groups of Degree 
nm and Class »-1,’ by Prof. W. Burnside,—‘ The 
Energy Function of a Continuous Medium,’ by Mr. 
H. M. Macdonald,—‘The Invariant Syzygies of 
Lowest Order for any Number of Quartics,’ by 
Mr. A. Young,—‘ Canonical Reduction of Bilinear 
Forms, Part IL,’ by Mr. Bromwich,—and ‘ Note on 
the Representation of a Circle by a Linear Equa- 
tion,’ by Mr. J. Griffiths. 





HELLENIC.—June 15.—Sir R, C. Jebb, President, 
in the chair.—Prof, Waldstein read a paper on the 
‘Hera’ of Polycleitus. His chief purpose was to 
establish the identification of the “‘ Head of Bacchus” 
(No. 140 in the British Museum) with the head of 
the Polycleitan ‘Hera.’ He emphasized the fact 
that the ‘ Hera’ of Polycleitus was one of the most 
famous gold and ivory statues of antiquity, classitied 
with the ‘Olympian Zeus’ and the ‘Athene Par- 
thenos’ by Phidias, and discussed fully Overbeck’s 
contention that Polycleitus had not established the 
type of Hera in the same way as Phidias had fixed 
for all times the type of Zeus. Though there was 
evidence of a persistence of influence in artistic 
treatment of the Polycleitan ‘Hera’ in the extaut 
works of later periods, he admitted that this was so 
to a smaller degree than in the other works of Poly- 
cleitus. This was due to the peculiar nature of the 
goddess Hera in the general evolution of Greek 
divinities. These, he maintained, showed a geueral 
tendency in historical times towards “‘juvenescence ”; 
they were represented as younger by the artists from 
the fifth century B.c. on—unless there was some de- 
finite and essential reason why this should not be the 
case. Such reasons existed, among the male divinities, 
in Zeus, Poseidon, Hephestus, and Asclepius, and 
among the female divinities in Demeter and Hera. 
These latter goddesses were gradually represented 
in a more matronly form, having before included 
more youthful aspects in their artistic renderings. 
The more youthful side was then transferred to 
their “daughters,” Persephone and Hebe. He 
maintained (while discussing the statue of Hebe of 
Naucydes beside the ‘Hera’ at Argos) that Hebe 
was @ later creation of the Hera cult, probably 
owing its chief development to Dorian iufluence. 
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He then discussed the previous identifications of the 
Polycleitan ‘Hera’ head in the so-called Ludovisi 
and Farnese ‘ Heras,’ and agreed with the generally 
received view that neither of these could be 
accepted. Most authorities are, however, agreed 
that the autonymous didrachms of Argos, struck 
about the date of the Argive statue, though on the 
greatly reduced scale and in the summary rendering 
of a coin, give us the nearest approach to a direct 
copy of the great original. By a confrontation of 
this coin with the so-called head of Bacehus (formerly 
called Apollo) from the Townley collection, now in 
the British Museum, he showed that we had at last 
found a work of sculpture, possessing all the charac- 
teristics of Polycieitan style, which most closely 
approaches the great original by the Argive master. 
He wasenabled to make thisidentification by the study 
of the sculptured remains with numerous well- 
preserved heads (of which he exhibited specimens) 
from the Argive Hereum excavated by the 
American School of Athens, and by a comparison of 
theirstylewith thatofthe head inthe British Museum. 
These, with the Doryphoros and Diadumenos, 
must now be considered the starting-point for the 
study of Polycleitan art. Moreover, the outlines of 
the base of the statue were to be seen in the exca- 
vated temple. From the dimensions of the temple, 
the height of the gold-ivory statue was now com- 
puted at circ. 7 métres, including the base. In a 
second paper be showed how a passage from 
Bacchylides (xi. 40-S4) bore upon the new results 
presented by the American excavations of the 
Argive Herzum with regard to problems of earliest 
Hellenic civilization. These results were now in the 
printer’s hands for official publication, while this 
special question was treated in a paper by the 
lecturer in the current number of the American 
Journal of Archeology. He dismizsed the several 
traditions concerning the subdivision of the Argive 
land after Abas, and of the founding of Tiryns, and 
maintained that the tradition given by Bacchylides 
was probably the earliest local tradition. This 
would show that the site of the Herzum was itself 
the older city, upon which followed Tiryns, then 
Mycene, and then the city of Argos. This con- 
formed to the evidence of their excavations, whicb, 
moreover, went to show that there were many cen- 
turies of continuous Hellenic civilization preceding 
the Mycenzan Age. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Geographical, 8}.—‘ Results of the Sir George Newnes Antarctic 
Expedition,’ Mr. C. E. Borchgrevink. 
Royal United Service Institution, 3.—‘The Relation between 
Public Secondary Schools and the National Defence of the 
Country,’ Dr. E. Warre. 


Mon. 
Wen. 








Atience Gossip, 


THe Wykeham Chair of Physics at Oxford, 
which is to be maintained by New College, has 
been specially “‘ earmarked ” for the encourage- 
ment of electrical science. 


Tue London summer meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers will be held on 
Wednesday and Thursday next at the Institu- 
tion. The chair will be taken at 10.30 a.m. on 
each day. 


TxE Council of the Society of Arts has awarded 
the Society’s silver medal to the following 
readers of papers during the session 1899-1900 : 
to Mr. D. E. Hutchins, Conservator of Forests, 
Cape Town, for his paper on ‘ National Forestry’; 
to Sir W. Martin Conway, for his paper on 
‘Some of the Undeveloped Resources of 
Bolivia’; to Mr. E, Wilson, for his paper on 
‘The Housing of the Poor’; to Prof. R. W. 
Wood, for his paper on ‘ The Diffraction Process 
of Colour Photography’; to Mr. E. Bale, R.I., 
for his paper on ‘ Artistic Copyright’; to Miss 
Halsey, for her paper on ‘Some Unfamiliar 
Masterpieces of the Italian School’; to Prof. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, for his paper on ‘A 
National Repository of Science and Art’; to 
Mr. A. R. Colquhoun, for his paper on ‘ Russia, 
Persia, and Afghanistan’; to Sir William Lee- 
Warner, for his paper on ‘Our Work in India 
in the Nineteenth Century’; to Mr. Christopher 
Rawson, for his paper on ‘The Cultivation, 
Manufacture, and Use of Indigo—Position of 
the Industry in India’; to Mr. John Ferguson, 
fur his paper on ‘Old and New Colombo’; to 
Sir C. W. Dilke, for his paper on ‘The Century 
in our Colonies’; to Mr. Cyril Davenport, for 
his paper on ‘Niello Work’; and to Mr. Lasenby 
Liberty, for his paper on ‘English Furniture.’ 





The Society’s Albert Medal for the present year 
has been awarded to Mr. Henry Wilde, F.R.S. 


ELSEWHERE we notice the sale of the general 
library of the late H, Virtue-Tebbs. His 


natural history collections will be sold 
separately by Mr. J. C. Stevens on Wednesday 
next, and contain many fine fossil teeth, and 
flint, copper, and bronze instruments. 


Mr. Wesster, of Bicester, has sent us 
another of his catalogues of ethnographical 
specimens, which are distinguished by their 
fine photographic plates. Some of the idols 
from New Ireland figured are very striking. 
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FINE ARTS 
John Ruskin. By Mrs. Meynell. 
wood & Sons.) 
John Ruskin: his Life and Teaching. 
Marshall Mather. (Warne & Co.) 


Wowman’s intellect, Ruskin himself says in 
the familiar pages of ‘Sesame and Lilies,’ is 
‘not for invention or creation, but for sweet 
ordering, arrangement, and decision. She 
sees the qualities of things, their claims, 
and their places. Her great function is 
Praise: she enters into no contest, but 
infallibly adjudges the crown of contest.” 
And his conception of home is 

‘*the place of Peace; the shelter not only 
from all injury, but from all terror, doubt, 
and division...... So far as it is a sacred place, 
a vestal temple, a temple of the hearth watched 
over by Household Gods, before whose faces none 
may come but those whom they can receive 
with love—so far as it is this, and roof and fire 
are types only of a nobler shade and light— 
shade as of the rock in a weary land, and light 
as of the Pharos in the stormy sea—so far it 
vindicates the name, and fulfils the praise of 
Home.” 

Woman, he adds, must be instinctively, 
infallibly wise; her range of literature 
‘*calculated to add the qualities of patience and 
seriousness to her natural poignancy of thought 
and quickness of wit; and also to keep her ina 
lofty and pure element of thought.” 


Sometimes as we follow Mrs. Meynell’s 
study we recall this high dream. There 
have been far more enthusiastic tributes to 
Ruskin, deeper ones in some essentials; we 
have known the passionate ardour of the 
disciple, the fiery tongue of those who have 
been less interpreters than controversialists. 
There has been in our later world something, 
to modify Ruskin’s own words, of that 
‘‘ strange under-current of murmur about 
his name, which means the deep consent of 
men that he is greater than they.” Here 
at last is—at least often—the woman’s 
sweet ordering and gentle decision; we have 
at stages a sense even of the ideal Helpmate 
in the vestal temple, the temple of the 
hearth, with her grave understanding of the 
Man’s work, her instinctive wisdom, her 
delicate patience, her high seriousness, and 
the atmosphere of that ‘‘pure element of 
thought.” A good deal of this record and 
analysis is not so much the word of criticism, 
of discipleship, as, so to say, the gentle 
speech of the fireside. Or, anon, when we 
are borne to the high places of art, or to 
the beloved mountains where we may study 
nature’s splendid life and delicate variety : 
the glory of cloud, the rush of cascade, the 
eternal humility and wonder of grass, the 
sense still is not so much that of judgment 
of the master, as of something that is the 


(Black- 
By 








spiritual accompaniment of his nature, the 
complement of him; we have the womanly 
direction, explanation, reverie. We are 
aloof on the whole in these stages from 
contention, the clash of personalities; and 
once realizing this sense of complement we 
acknowledge no disturbing feeling on the 
score of the striking difference in tempera. 
ment and style between the subject and the 
interpreter ; it seems simply a case of the 
gentle and subtle way of the woman after 
the stress and passion of the man. We are 
not always convinced, even in these hap 
moments, by the views and the decisions ; 
we do not get the principles and the essence 
of Ruskin in any vivid, synthetic way. On 
a dozen details the summary fails to satisfy 
us ; thus, a quiet portion of a page conveys 
a wholly inadequate idea of the fine chapters 
on “Fields” and ‘' Rocks” in ‘Modern 
Painters.’ The difficulty of summarizing, 
as it were, a spirit like Ruskin’s is pain- 
fully obvious, especially in the cases 
where, as he himself says of Dante, 
“every syllable, the more we penetrate it, 
becomes a seed of farther thought.’ But 
such faults notwithstanding, it is good to 
find a study which frequently is at least 
like suggestive accompanying music to the 
mind and achievement of Ruskin; which 
hints rather than insistently proclaims a 
large knowledge, a patient grasp of a 
goodly share of the fruitful labour—as of 
one (to maintain the figure of speech) who 
from a home temple had followed it wisely 
stage by stage, had grown with it, developed 
with it, and, never lost in it till proportion 
and definite value are missed, can recount it 
with penetration and sympathy. Indeed, 
Mrs. Meynell at her best suggests the 
possession of that imagination which, being 
at the heart of the matter, ‘‘ poises herself 
there, and is still, quiet, and brooding.” 
There are modern minds which still seem 
to entertain much of the medieval attitude 
to mountains and all the wonder-work of 
nature beyond the fashion and the glare 
of streets; but Mrs. Meynell is in a con- 
genial spiritual land when on the Ruskinian 
road she passes up hillsides, endows 
shadows with personality, sends ‘flashes 
of recognition” to the gentle flashes of 
poplars beneath, ‘‘fresh as streams,” and 
sees the manifold magic of changing horizon. 
She bears with her a haunted solitude; the 
impression of it is keen in the better pages 
that concern the hill world in the present 
study. After Ruskin it is as a bounded, 
stilly evening, perhaps, after a radiant 
day, but still a happy counterpart to his 
own sphere. Haply it was on a hillside, 
looking from horizon to the heavens, that 
she first thought his enormous work, which 
has never had steady auditors or spectators, 
‘may be likened to a sidereal sky beheld 
from an earth upon the wing.” How much 
of that work, touching the very roots of life 
in his time, has yet, to employ a phrase of 
his own, “the dignity of dateless age,” 
she does not attempt to say; perhaps 10 
critic can say it with real confidence for 
many a day. Her deepest word touches, 
not his palpable triumph, but his sacrifice. 
With the great writer it may be true that we 
‘‘ become part of him, feel with him, judge, 
behold with him”; but when he is an accu- 
sing spirit like Ruskin, the seer turned 
merciless critic, the economist with the 
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—— ‘ 
prophet’s fire, he must needs in modern 
times walk a sorrowful way :— 

‘But it was not failure or rejection, or even 

rtial and futile acceptance, that finally and 
Pariorly bowed him. ‘ Your poor John Ruskin’ 
is signature in writing to one who loved and 
understood him) was the John Ruskin who never 

rdoned himself for stopping short of the whole 
renunciation of a St. Francis. Lonely and un- 
happy does the student perceive him to have 
been who was one of the greatest of great men 
of all ages; but the student who is most cut to 
the heart by that perception is compelled to 
wish him to have been not less but more a man 
sacrificed.” 

Stages come when Mrs. Meynell’s ‘‘ sweet 

ordering” and sympathy in some measure 
desert her, or when she cannot wholly conceal 
her lack of vital interest in the questions at 
issue. Ruskin the political economist (we 
all remember, of course, the distinction be- 
tween political and mechanical economy), 
Ruskin in other ways striking sheer at the 
roots of modern ills and indifference, does 
not impart to her the same spirit that comes 
from Ruskin the art teacher. Dubious, or 
at least incomplete, is the theory that his 
mind was ‘‘immortally antique,” in pos- 
session of ‘‘ inseparable Greek antecedents” 
whatever it found to do in the altering 
world. His lifelong insistence on ‘“ natural 
fact,” his enduring advocacy of righteous- 
ness against blind self-interest, are, of 
course, before her in a hundred lights and 
ways; but she is inclined to ask if Ruskin 
has not carried his idea of essential good 
into arbitrary ways, 
“attributing to things a good and an evil that 
are in truth nothing but the tradition of men 
beset by the collective memory of their primitive 
dangers and necessities, and by the individual 
memory of their own race-dreams in childhood.” 
Arbitrary ways—yes, perhaps, on occasion ; 
but this further philosophy is a large con- 
cession to the Philistine. 

In a long introductory ‘‘note” to the 
fifth (and ‘‘popular’’) edition of his little 
book, Mr. Marshall Mather takes the oppor- 
tunity of answering the greater number 
of the inquiries sent to him during the 
last ten years by correspondents uneasy 
or curious on one or another aspect 
of Ruskin. ‘‘To sit down, once or twice 
aweek, and write out a system of Ruskinian 
study for young inquirers demands more 
time than I can give,” says Mr. Mather in 
explanation of his deferred system of reply. 
His “outline of Ruskin’s life and teaching” 
18 unpretending as interpretation, but it is 
sincere and straightforward. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Sixth Notice.) 

Mr. W. L. Wrytuik’s sea battle -piece is 
one of the leading seascapes in the exhi- 
bition. It is large, and represents, with a vigour 
that gives a strong impression of reality, Blake’s 
Great Naval Engagement with Van Tromp, 
1653 (No. 275). The furious firing, the crash of 
falling masts and yards, and the general tumult 
are suggested by the picture as well as such 
things can be suggested; there is a great 
deal of good painting in the sea, sky, and 
clouds of smoke, the drawing as well as the 
character of the rigging could not be better, 
While as to the chiaroscuro and coloration of 
the whole, an excellent picture has been made of 
materials which are hard to deal with.—There 
1s much that is really excellent in Mr. J. R. 
Bayshawe's The Eve of a Storm (261), a group 





of fishing boats riding to their nets. The swing 
of the sea, the pallid glare of the distant lanterns, 
and the general breadth and expressiveness of 
the idea carried out by the painter go to form 
a highly promising whole. We may remark, 
however, that the shadows of the waves seem 
too brown. Another of Mr. Bagshawe’s land- 
scapes, Her Last Signal (271), belongs to the 
same class of picture as the last, and while the 
painting of the sea is again vigorous and scientific, 
the same brown shadows go to mar it. The 
figures in both are vivacious and well studied. 
Nor should Mr. Bagshawe’s A Nor’ Wester (598) 
be altogether overlooked.—Broad, full of style, 
painted with consummate knowledge of the 
surface of the sea while in full motion, Mr. 
W. A. Ingram’s Cape St. Vincent (543) deserves 
the visitor’s attention.—No. 901, Miss R. Dall- 
meyer’s sea-piece, is tenderly felt and softly 
painted, and the flatness of the foreground is the 
only defect.—In No. 922 Mr. B. Hook’s impres- 
sions of deep blue seas spreading, fan - like, 
upon a level orange-coloured sandy beach are 
as true and brilliant as his name promises ; but 
the work, drawing, modelling, colour, and 
luminosity of the fine picture—which is, we 
think, his best — are his own, thoroughly 
happy and original. It depicts Start Bay to 
perfection, reproducing the light, breadth, and 
massiveness of colour and tone. The 
Suburbs of Zermatt (475) shows the same 
skill, but in a less degree, and the same 
principles applied to a less suitable subject. 
—The Ebb (955), by Mr. H. J. Draper, portrays 
con expressione, as the musicians say, the fulness 
of the water’s rushing power, and much of the 
sumptuous colour of the deep pure sea of an 
inlet in calm weather, but otherwise so heavy 
is the touch employed that the picture is little 
better than paint, though the rocks and cliffs are 
fairly well drawn.—Mr. T. Williams’s The Quay 
Side, Rouen (947), is rich in colour and broad.— 
No. 1021, by Mr. R. Gallon, is a vigorous study 
of a chalk cliff and deep green sea, and called 
The First of the Ebb.—In No. 1036 we have an 
important picture of considerable pretensions, 
named Magellan in the Straits, by Mr. J. Fraser. 
It is a little hard, and, not inappropriately, 
cold, bright, solid, and well drawn as to the 
ships and the sea they ride buoyantly upon, 
breasting the seas in a manner which proves 
that the artist understands his subject. 
Allegorical landscape, and still more allegorized 
landscape painting, is a difficult and particularly 
uncertain sort of art in which Mr. Goodwin, its 
most accomplished practitioner amongst us, is 
one of the few who contrive even to approach 
success. What he calls Dawn in the Pilgrims’ 
Road (575) is powerful, and in most respects 
charmingly impressive, but even at the best it 
does not entirely explain its own meaning. It 
depicts in a bluish mist a stream, along whose 
banks a procession is moving, while overhead 
the lofty vault of a prodigious Gothic ruin is 
distinguishable. ‘‘Light strengthens ou the 
borders of the dark,” and reveals as much as the 
painter chooses we should see. Apart from what 
the picture may mean, it deserves admiration 
for its pale sapphirine hues, and the delicate 
harmonies and grading of early dawn. If we 
understood it better we should, no doubt, 
admire it more. The Source of the Sacred River 
(463) is almost as suggestive, quite as well 
painted, and much more understandable. In 
general it does not differ from a score of similar 
works by Mr. Goodwin, who is not content with 
painting nature so admirably that few rival him, 
and leaving to her sympathetic lovers the task of 
recognizing the pathos and poetry which, so to 
say, harmonizes itself with the spectator’s mood. 
There is nothing to tell us that the stream 
Mr. Goodwin depicted so rarely is sacred 
in any exceptional sense, but there is much 
we can be grateful for in its abundant and 
sumptuous harmonies of colour, form, and 
light, and the dignity of its masses, Berne 
(1276) is like a landscape seen in a dream. 





The harmonies are still more exquisite and 
refined than in either of the above works; 
so delicate, indeed, that while we envy the 
artist who can see the Swiss city in so magical a 
way, it is easy to believe that when he wills to 
see it thus, thus it appears to him ; much, in 
fact, as Turner saw it in his happiest and truest 
mood.—We have no feeling about the pictures, 
limited and mechanical as they are, of the nona- 
genarian Mr. T. S. Cooper, of which Spring 
(620) is not the most mannered, except wonder 
why they are not very much worse or very much 
better. The secret of his long-continued success 
is, of course, that it was never particularly diffi- 
cult to copy the methods of Verboeckhoven, Mr. 
Cooper’s pattern. The Fells, Cumberland (632), 
a cattle piece, with snow-clad hills, seen through 
falling snow, is much more estimable than 
‘Spring’ or its companions, Summer (626) and 
Autumn (631). Strange as it may seem, we are 
assured that these are not old pictures—painted, 
say, fifty years ago, and revarnished—but recent 
productions.—Mr. Colin Hunter's excursion from 
Scottish lochs and rocky bays to London, from 
the Tower Bridge (646), is not fortunate. He 
does not show himself capable of sympathizing 
with nature or of looking at fresh scenes with 
fresh eyes. The one sort of view seems to him 
much the same as the other, and to require the 
same amount of paint and rough handling. 

If Sir W. B. Richmond continues to paint 
landscapes in a spirit so sympathetic and ex- 
pansive as in A Summer Cloud (662), he will 
establish new claims upon our gratitude, much 
greater, too, and deeper than the feelings ex- 
cited by his rather spasmodic Orpheus returning 
from the Shades (138), which, let us notice, is 
gallantly offered as the painter’s diploma work, 
a circumstance very much to his credit. A sort 
of ‘* classic” in its way, ‘A Summer Cloud’ yet 
evinces a lofty and faithful realism in every one 
of its qualities, especially in the veracity and 
simplicity of its aérial effect. Accident has 
brought into opposition here, as regards the 
works of Mr. Colin Hunter and Sir W. B. 
Richmond, a striking and curiously true illus- 
tration of the motto chosen by the R.A.s for 
their catalogue of the year, Ben Jonson’s 
axiom, ‘‘It is only the disease of the unskilful 
to think rude things greater than polished.” 

Mr. Wetherbee’s 4 Golden Valley (266) is not 
so ambitious an idyl as some of his poetical pic- 
tures, yet it evinces knowledge and a refined 
style. The rising of the moon and the glow of 
sunset are depicted with genuine feeling, and 
the colour is decidedly good. Storm Clouds (313), 
another landscape by Mr. Wetherbee, is less 
attractive. —Mr. E. W. Waite, of whose previous 
successes we have no recollection, has in The Fall 
of the Leaf (328) painted an autumnal scene with 
distinguished skill, softness, and careful grading, 
reproducing the sentiment of nature.—Summer 
Time (364), by Miss E. Higgins, is also a clever 
study, although slight, of rosy light, painted 
with sympathy, which would be more valuable 
if exercised with greater pains.—Mr. T. Robert- 
son’s Moonrise on the Tay (443) is truthful and 
sympathetic, so far as it goes, in artistic respects. 
—Mr. E. Parton’s Solitude (504) will not want 
admirers where the poetry of landscape is ap- 
preciated, as, indeed, it ought to be by all who 
sympathize with beauty in nature. Those who 
do not sympathize with beauty in that form are 
generally found to be blind, or half-blind, as 
well as apathetic.—There is plenty of prose, on 
the other hand, in Mr. J. S. Hill’s A Cottage by 
the Sea (595), a little edifice on a flat, among wind- 
blown trees, a picture of which the shadows 
are too black, but the composition is simple and 
massive, and the tonality and keeping are ex- 
cellent. —Freshwater Cliffs (596) is highly credit- 
able to Mr. G. E. Lodge; its silvery daylight 
recommends it, though it is a little woolly and 
monotonous in colour.—Very good indeed in its 
way, and unexpectedly refined and sincere, is 
Herr F. Thaulow’s View from the Old Bridge in 
Verona (608). This gentleman usually lays on 
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too much paint, and does not excel in seeing 
the limpidity and aérial perspective which have 
charmed the world of art since landscape paint- 
ing became an art. Yet this crudity of feeling 
and rude technique of Herr Thaulow’s found 
not a few admirers. We are glad to see that 
he is likely to teach them better or leave them 
in the lurch. At any rate, he never painted 
water so well as in this view of the Adige.—In 
Spring Sunshine(680) Mr. R. W. Allan hasachieved 
success by painting tenderly. He is improving 
in colour and in grading the distance of his pic- 
tures.—How much greater things polished are 
than things rude is further shown when we 
come to Miss A. Alma-Tadema’s gem of finished, 
subtle, and delicate art in landscape. The Idler’s 
Harvest (697) is a study of nature in tender, 
grey twilight with the moon rising in full over a 
valley and seen between the dry stems of over- 
blown thistles.—A Red Coat (735), by Miss A. 
Luker, is a capital, solid, well-drawn portrait, 
whole length, of a boiled lobster.—Mr. F. G 
Cotman brings us to Framlincham (727), a 
bright, clear, and crisply touched sketch. 

No. 743 is the most finished, brilliant, and 
luminous of Mr. Brett’s contributions, a fine 
and sound picture of the white cliffs at Etretat. 
Mr. Brett exhibits similar qualities in his sound 
and skilful Seaford (862), with a gleam on its 
white coast line; Newtrain Bay (890), on the 
other hand, is a fine study of sunlight on the 
pure sapphirine colour of the sea. The Wind 
among the Barley (904), where the shadowy 
bases of the clouds are painted with skill and 
learning such as few possess, and the rush of 
the unseen gusts upon the barley is ably 
given, is full of light, and unusually rich 
in colour. It illustrates the truth of a 
remark of Ruskin’s that few indeed are the 
painters who are competent, much less in- 
clined, to draw cloud forms as they really 
exist in perspective. Mr. Brett has stereoscopic 
eyes, and like a camera lucida he sees everything 
in true perspective.—In Perros, Brittany (762), 
Mr. T. Eyre Macklin has done well, but 
there is some excess of paint. — Mr. W. 
Rowe’s A Weedy Corner (765) is admirably 
bright, solid, and delicately touched, a little 
picture which lacks only the pathos of 
Miss Alma-Tadema’s work to be its fit com- 
panion. — Mrs. E. Corbet’s Plain of Assisi 
(770), a twilight landscape of stream and foliage, 
seen under a still gleaming sky, is most tender 
and poetical. — Mr. F. G. Cotman’s Milldam 
on the Wey (764) is sober, massive, clear, and 
solid, a good composition withal.—The tender- 
ness, breadth, and veracity of The Mill (872) of 
Mr. W. Emsley are charming, and the truth of 
the colour of the sunlit group of old white 
cottages is quite remarkable.—There is a great 
deal of spirit in Mr. S. Muschamp’s Ordered South 
(1030), though the principal beast in the pic- 
ture is needlessly ugly as he rears at the sound 
of the gun.— Autumn on the Wye (1069) is one 
of the best pictures by Mr. C. E. Johnson, who 
is seldom so free from mannerisms in the choice 
of his subjects and the painting of them.— 
Still-life is represented in perfection in Miss 
C. M. Wood’s A Study Table (763), a homo- 
geneous, well-massed group of prints, books, 
and bric-d-brac, a masterpiece in its way.— 
Firm and crisp, full of light and colour, and 
well drawn is Mr. Fulleylove’s Sheldonian 
Theatre (768).—Taking it Easy (850), a group of 
puppies, by Mr. V. T. Garland, is full of spirit, 
dog-like humour and character, solid, well drawn, 
and soft. 


MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


Tue Burlington Fine-Arts Club has provided 
for its friends a choice collection of cabinet 
pictures by Dutch masters-of the seventeenth 
century, some of the finest of which, though 
they were not long since exhibited at the Aca- 
deiny and elsewhere, are so important that every 
lover of art will be glad to see them again. Our 
limits forbid more than the names and a few 








notes on the history of the leading works. The 
chief Terburg is Mr. Sanderson’s Game at 
Piquet (Smith, 58). Mrs, Joseph sends Aart van 
der Neer’s fine River Scene. Of the Hobbemas 
we may name Mr. A. Beit’s Forest Scene (Smith, 
1), and one or two others which are not so 
good, although excellent in their way. A 
typical Jan van Goyen, On the Maas, near 
Dordrecht, is lent by Mrs. Joseph. Seldom have 
so many good specimens of the peculiar mood 
and manner of Jan Vermeer been got into one 
room. Mr. Salting’s Lady playing on the Clavi- 
chord was at Burlington House not long since, 
and meets here Mrs. Joseph’s well-known Le 
Soldat et la Fille qui rit, from the Double and 
Demidoff Collections (which has likewise been 
shown at the Academy). Lord Ashburton’s 
small Rembrandt, Lieven W. van Coppenol, 
1650, a three-quarters-length figure in black, 
deserves attention on its own merits, as well as 
from the fame of the original etching of the re- 
nowned writing-master. Nicholas Maes’s Mother 
and Child also belongs to Mrs. Joseph. The 
six-feet-long panorama (Smith, Supp., p. 665) of 
Dordrecht was at the Academy (Gallery IT.) some 
time since. It is the picture which an enter- 
prising dealer cut into two parts and sold 
separately. Reunited, this pure and glowing 
Cuyp is a masterpiece. It now belongs to Capt. 
Holford. Jan Steen’s curious and characteristic 
Marriage Feast at Cana would have astonished 
Paolo Veronese not a little. It is Smith’s 
No. 100, and was once in the De la Hante and 
Walter Collections, and is now owned by Mr. 
Beit. La Malade, which also belongs to Mr. 
Beit, is by the same artist, and is even more 
characteristic. Two Metsus of rare merit would 
alone reward a visit to the club-room. They 
are The Sailor’s Letter, which is sometimes 
given to Vermeer (Smith, sub voce ‘G. Metsu,’ 
No. 21); and Lord Northbrook’s unchallenge- 
able G. Metsu, The Intruder (Smith, 94). A 
third work bearing the same painter’s name on 
good grounds is Mr. Beit’s The Letter-Writer 
(Smith, 20). Among the remaining pictures 
are examples by, or attributed to, P. Potter, 
A. and I. Ostade, Karel du Jardin, F. van 
Mieris, G. Dou, E. de Witte, N. Berchem, J. 
van de Capelle, and P. Wouverman. It is 
impossible to accept all these and the names 
of others we omit. 

In the Dowdeswell Galleries are several note- 
worthy old pictures, such as a Still Life of the 
Dutch School; The Reader, which bears the 
name of K. Fabritius ; Portrait of the Painter, 
with a dog, by Dobson, one of the Peel heir- 
looms; a fairly good version of one of Van 
Dyck’s portraits of Henrietta Maria dressed in 
rich blue and wearing her jewellery of cherubim 
= gold ; and A River Scene, by Solomon Ruys- 

acl. 

A capital collection of fifty-three etchings by 
M. Legros has been formed by Mr. Gutekunst 
at 16, King Street, St. James’s. The most 
important of them are Le Triomphe de la Mort, 
le Combat, and the same, third state ; A. Legros, 
La Charrue, Procession dans une Elise Espag- 
nole, Cabane dans les Marais, Prof. Huzley, 
Cardinal Manning, and La Ferme de Brieux. 
All these pieces, even the portraits, are marked 
by the sedate and sombre mood peculiar to the 
artist. 

The water-colour drawings by Mr. H. L. 
Norris, now on view at the Fine-Art Society’s 
gallery, comprise, besides other pieces more or 
less commendable and artistic, the well-studied 
Salisbury, from Harnham Hill, which possesses 
a good atmosphere and colour ; Stratford-Tony 
Church, a broad and dignified view, well graded 
and tenderly modelled from nature; Woolhamp- 
ton, the water in which is excellently painted ; 
Brimpton Mill, a fine exercise in grey ; Combe 
Bisset ; and Iris, a clever drawing of flowers. 





PREHISTORIC DISCOVERIES AT BLEASDALE. 
FarrsnarPe Farm, Bleasdale, has recently 
yielded one of the most important prehistoric 





discoveries in North Lancashire. In the summer 
of 1898 Mr. 8. Jackson, of Garstang, noticed g 
curious circle in the grass on the pasturage of 
this farm. Some excavations were made, with 
the result that at a depth of about 4 ft, logs of 
trees were found right round the circle, save for 
a short interval on the east side. In 1899 
further digging was undertaken, and in the 
exact centre of the circle two small mort 

urns were found nearly 2 ft. below the surface, 
They were both about 8 in. high and were filled 
with burnt bones and charcoal. This year jt 
was determined to examine thoroughly the 
whole of the circle, which is 75 ft. in diameter 
as news of the previous discoveries had come to 
the knowledge of several competent antiquaries, 
A small circle of eleven tree logs was found 
surrounding the centre where the urns had been 
discovered. Indications of a yet larger circle 
were then noted, and further digging revealed g 
circuit 150 ft. in diameter, enclosing the circle 
originally noticed, and marked by large oak tree 
stumps standing erect, about 12 ft. apart, the 
intervals being filled up by much smaller stumps, 
The wood is well preserved, the soil being a 
stiff clay. This most interesting find was 
visited last Saturday by the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society under the leader- 
ship of their president, Prof. Boyd Dawkins, 
The professor said that he had had some experi- 
ence in excavating pile and stockade dwellings, 
but had never before known the use of such 
large timbers, or any other burial-place that 
could compare with this. The urns clearly 
belong to the Bronze Age, when the dead were 
almost invariably cremated. This burial-place 
seemed to be modelled on the stockades used 
for the protection of the living. He considered 
it a discovery of very great archeological im- 
portance. We think there can be no doubt 
that the ashes in the cinerary urns are those of 
some great chief or chiefs of that early era, as 
they are thus specially protected. 


THE SILCHESTER EXCAVATIONS. 


THE ninth annual exhibition of the finds at 
Silchester is now open, and will remain 80 
until June 30th. An area of between five and 
six acres was uncovered and carefully examined 
during 1899 to the north of the modern road 
that traverses the city. The foundations of 
several houses were exposed, one a large one of 
the courtyard type, and another of the corridor 
type, which has been changed into a courtyard 
example by later additions. The latter is one 
that was examined and planned by Mr. Joyce 
in 1864, but the advantage of a more caretul 
and systematic examination becomes obvious 
when the 1899 work has discovered three addi- 
tional rooms, which quite change the cha- 
racteristics of this block of buildings. 

At the south-east angle of insula xxi. a 
detached oblong building, with an apse at the 
north end, was uncovered ; the experts con- 
sider that its probable use was to form the 
hall or meeting-room of some trade guild. 

Among the smaller finds of more special 
interest are an iron finger-ring with an inserted 
gem, a gnostic gem with a figure of Abraxos, 4 
circular enamelled brooch, a British bronze 
coin, and a fine bronze chain of delicate links. 
There are the usual considerable variety of 
finds in iron, bronze, glass, and bone, well 
worthy of careful inspection, even if not par- 
ticularly remarkable. The only architectural 
fragment that is noteworthy is part of a fluted 
pilaster of Purbeck marble. 

A particular feature of the discoveries of 18% 
was the unusual quantity of perfect, or almost 
perfect, vessels of pottery from the refuse-pits 
near the houses. These vessels, in addition to 
a great variety of fragments, are eighty ™ 
number. They include some large vessels of 
coarse ware, a drinking-cup of Castor ware, 
inscribed ‘‘ Vitam tibi,” and several pseudo 
Samian vases of unusual quality. 
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At the bottom of a large refuse-pit, some nine 
feet deep, @ considerable deposit was found, 
which has been submitted to careful examina- 
tion. The vegetable products discovered therein 
by Mr. Clement Reid, and here exhibited, are 
of much interest to botanists. They include 
stones of four different kinds of plums, and the 
geeds of the coriander, creeping buttercup, 
jesser spearwort, lesser stitchwort, blackberry, 
chickweed, hemlock, tormentil, white briony, 
deadly nightshade, black horehound, elder, 
stinging nettle, self-heal, spurry, knotgrass, 
dock, and sedge. 

In another case are exhibited the remains of 
asilver refinery, arranged by Mr. W. Gowland, 
F.§.A. Miniature hearths have been formed 
to illustrate the process as practised at Sil- 
chester, and the nature of the work is also 
happily manifested by a native drawing of 
Japanese silver-refining as still practised after 
a primitive fashion. Several fragments of 
metal are shown from which the silver was 
extracted. : 

Another object which attracts attention is the 
fine head of a statue of Jupiter, though now 
much defaced. An iron handle has been roughly 
welded into the top of the head. This was done 
some time ago by a Silchester farmer, who 
thought this heavy stone would be useful as a 
weight for his cheese-press. Since local cheese- 
making was abandoned Jupiter's head has been 
put to the still more humiliating use of serving 
as a prop to the farmyard gates. 

There are many other features of interest in 
this year’s exhibition which we have not space 
to enumerate. It should certainly be visited 
by all who are intelligent enough to desire to 
grasp the idea of what imperial Rome did for 
these isles when they were one of her most 
distant provinces. 





THE PALACE ARCHIVES OF CNOSSUS: A NEW SERIES 
IN HIEROGLYPHIC CHARACTERS, 


Site of Cnossus, near Candia, Crete, June 8, 1900. 

THE last week of excavation in the Palace of 
Cnossus has produced a discovery equal to that 
of the Mycenzean archives described in my 
previous letter. The inscriptions above referred 
to, of which more than a thousand have now come 
to light, are written in a linear and highly deve- 
loped script with only occasional resort to more 
pictorial forms. But, as a previous study of the 
seal-stones of Eastern Crete had already made 
clear to me, there existed in the island from a 
very remote period another form of writing, of 
& pictographic kind, and in its general aspect 
recalling Egyptian hieroglyphics. Hitherto 
these characters had been only known to me 
from seals, mostly of prism-like form of three or 
four sides, and the evidence was naturally 
limited, though the methodical recurrence of 
groups of signs in the same collocation sufficiently 
showed that one had here to do with a kind of 
writing and not with a mere aimless parody of 
Egyptian or Hittite forms. But if any doubt 
still exists on the subject it must be set at rest 
for ever by the evidence now supplied from 
“the Palace of Minos.” 

At the northern end of a long corridor of the 
building giving access to a succession of maga- 
zines, themselves of extraordinary interest, was 
opened a narrow oblong chamber, which con- 
tained a deposit of clay tablets of altogether 
different forms from those exhibiting the linear 
Script, and inscribed with a hieroglyphic type of 
writing identical with that of the prism seals. 
The tablets themselves in this case take a variety 
of shapes. Some are short four-sided bars of 
clay, perforated at one end ; in one case a three- 
sided example of the same type occurred. Others 
take a form recalling that of a scallop shell with 
ahole bored through at the point answering to 
thevalve. Others, again, are of crescent shape, 
Toughly triangular in section, so that they pre- 
sent three surfaces, and perforated along their 
Major axis. This last class is of special interest 





from the fact that in most cases they also con- 
tain on one side two or more seal impressions, 
generally made by prism seals of the kind 
already referred to, and engraved with groups 
of ‘‘ pictographic ” signs belonging to the same 
system as the inscriptions engraved on the 
tablets themselves. 

Although the word “ pictographic ” or ‘‘ hiero- 
glyphic” may be used to distinguish these tablets 
from the linear class, it must be understood 
that they also contain a proportion of signs as 
purely linear as any of the other category. It 
is also a noteworthy fact that the written forms 
assume in many cases a much more alphabetic 
character than their glyptic equivalents as seen 
on the seal-stones. We see, in fact, before us 
a distinct step in the evolution of writing out of 
mere pictorial signs. As in the linear class, the 
presence of numerals is clearly marked. The 
following examples (one taken from a four-sided 
bar, though incomplete, the other from a three- 
sided crescent ‘‘ label”) will give a fair idea of 
the inscriptions of the present class :— 
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Very interesting questions suggest themselves 
as to the exact relation of this Cretan hiero- 
glyphic script to the linear class, to which the 
great mass of the inscriptions found in the 
Cnossian palace belong. Here, at least, the 





tablets of hieroglyphic type appear as a purely 
isolated phenomenon, and are practically con- 
fined to a single deposit. On the other 
hand, the pictographic seals with which this 
latter form of script is connected are, as far as 
my own experience goes, almost wholly confined 





to the eastern or Dictzan provinces of Crete, 
and are most abundant in the easternmost region 
of all—that of Siteis, the centre of which was the 
great Eteocretan stronghold of Preesos. It there- 
fore looksasif the particular chamber of the palace 
in which this new class of tablets was discovered 
contained records of tribute or other matters 
relating to the Mycenzan cities of Eastern 
Crete, which very probably stood in a subject 
relation to the city of Minos. The men who 
inscribed these records were the ancestors of 
the true Eteocretan stock of that region, who, as 
is known from the Presian inscription, pre- 
served their language to at least the end of the 
sixth century B.c. The prism seals themselves 
are of types that go back on Cretan soil to a 
period long antecedent to that of the Mycenzan 
civilization, and, as I have elsewhere shown from 
evidence at that time far less complete than it 
is now, the conventionalized pictographical or 
hieroglyphic script of Crete was largely developed 
out of earlier forms traceable on the more primi- 
tive seal-stones of the island. Everything, in 
short, tends to show that this form of script was 
that in use among the ancient indigenous stock 
of Crete—the true Eteocretans of the Odyssey. 

The coexistence, then, among the archives of 
the Palace of Cnossus of thisautochthonoussystem 
with another of independent character must 
be regarded as a strong piece of evidence that 
thedominant Myceneean race in Cnossus belonged 
to another stock than the Eteocretan. The 
linear system of the true ‘‘ Minoan” archives 
has indeed certain points of correspondence 
with the East-Cretan, and a certain proportion 
of signs are practically identical. But it stands 
on a far higher level of development, and is 
probably ‘‘ Mycenzean” in a far wider sense 
than the other. 

There are indications that the deposit of 
tablets belonging to the indigenous hieroglyphic 
class dates from the latest days of the palace 
and the close of the Mycenzan period, which 
at Cnossus was marked by an overwhelming 
catastrophe and a subsequent complete abandon- 
ment of the palace site. Some of the impres- 
sions of seals of non-pictographic character 
found with these tablets show curious and 
hitherto unknown developments of Mycensean 
style, also illustrated by some of the frescoes, 
of which an unparalleled series has now come to 
light. The style is less bold, somewhat de- 
cadent, but in many respects curiously modern. 
Among the seal impressions found in the 
chamber of the pictographic tablets some present 
for the first time male heads, apparently in- 
tended for portraits—an entirely new departure 
in Mycenzan art. 

The last part of my this season’s work in the 
Palace of Cnossus has been also signalized by 
the discovery of the largest deposit of tablets of 
the ordinary linear type yet brought to light. 
They appear to have been contained in a gypsum 
chest, and near to the fragments of this were 
found the remains of a life-size figure of a bull 
of painted gesso duro. The head is perfect, and 
is unquestionably the finest plastic work of 
Mycenean age that has come down to our 
times. The clay seals found with this deposit 
of tablets also point to the best period of art. 
One represents a ship, another two walking 
oxen on an intaglio larger than any known 
example, which may well have been a royal 
signet. The seal impressions, like those found 
with the coffers containing the former deposits 
of tablets, are, for the most part, signed and 
countersigned with incised characters in the 
Mycenzan script. Several of the tablets here 
found are of larger size than any yet brought to 
light, and may be described as small octavo. 
Nothing strikes one in some of these so much 
as the elegance of the letter-forms, which has 
hardly been excelled by any form of later 
writing. Artur J. Evans. 
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‘sT, FRANCIS'’S VISION.’ 


I HAVE, in common with the rest of the world, 
so profound a respect for Mr. Weale’s unrivalled 
knowledge of all that relates to the early Flemish 
painters, that I should be unwilling to appear 
to call in question any judgment passed by him. 
But he will, perhaps, allow me to express regret 
that he has not told us more in the letter pub- 
lished in your issue of the 9th inst. Up to now 
it has, I believe, been generally admitted that 
the representations in the great picture of Ghent 
of the olive, the orange, the palm, the cypress, 
might be ascribed to John van Eyck, who is 
known to have visited the south of Europe. Is 
this position to be abandoned? If not, it would 
be interesting to learn the grounds on which the 
presence in another picture, or other pictures, 
of a distinctively southern plant should be taken 
as a reason for attributing the work or works to 
Hubert rather than to John. 

Again, Mr. Weale’s denunciation of forgeries 
is so general that I am not quite sure whether 
he wishes us to understand that the document 
cited by Pinchart is a forgery. 

If Mr. Weale would give us information on 
these points he would confer on students a 
benefit which I, for one, should gratefully 
acknowledge. ALFRED Marks. 





SALES. 

Messrs CuristIE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 16th inst. the following pictures, from the 
collection of the late Earl of Dudley: Cor- 
reggio, The Marriage of St. Catherine, 1261. 
H. Goltzius, Pilate washing his Hands, 1201. ; 
Ecce Homo, 1101. L. da Vinci, Liberality and 
Modesty, 157/. T. Gainsborough, A Woody 
Lane. two donkeys in the middle distance, 


1,2071. Sir E. Landseer, Off to the Rescue, 
8781. F. Zurbaran, The Annunciation, 2311. 


The following pictures were from various 
collections: M. Hobbema, View of a Water- 
mill, 6,5101. P. de Koninck, Extensive View 
over a River, with a horseman and beggars, 
3151.; the companion, with a lady on horseback, 
3671. B. van der Helst, Pertrait of a Gentle- 
man, in black dress with lace collar, 1311. 
P. P. Rubens, View over an Extensive District 
in Holland, 1101. Rembrandt, Portrait of a 
Gentleman, in black dress and large white ruff, 


6511. F. Guardi, The Courtyard of a Palace, 
3991. J. M. Nattier, A Lady of the Court of 
Louis XV., 1,627. A. Cuyp, Portrait of 


Van den Schilder, 1051. F. Snyders, A Larder, 
105/. Sir J. Reynolds, Head of a Lady, red 
cap and feather, 199/. ; A Young Girl, a gold- 
finch on her left shoulder, 504/.; Lady 
Clermont, 472/. Raphael, The Madonna and 
Child, with St. Elizabeth and St. John, 1571. 
J. Russell, Mrs. Eidingtoun and Col. Eiding- 
toun, a pair, 5251.; S. D. Chambers, 1,732I. 
J. Opie, Elizabeth and Mary Padley, 1681. ; 
Silvanus Padley, aged ten, 220). Sir H. 
Raeburn, Rev. Sir H. Wellwood Moncrieff, 
5041. G. Romney, Mrs. Dawes, 472l.; Lady 
Augusta Murray, 5251. ; Charlotte Peirse (after- 
wards Mrs. Inigo Thomas), 7,350/. J. Crome, 
Preston Tower, near Ipswich, 220). G. 
Terburg, The Music Lesson, 210/. T. Gains- 
borough, David Garrick, 630]. ; Mrs. Garrick, 
1261.; A Woody Landscape, 294]. P. de 
Hooch, Interior of a Room, 1,102). N. 
Berchem, Grand Mountainous Landscape, 1891. 
F. Wheatley, The Benevolent Cottager, 262I. 
G. Morland, The Stable Door, 5561. L. 
Boilly, A Lady, seated with her daughter by a 
fountain, 388/. A. Canaletto, The Proposed 
Theatre and Rialto, Venice, 183/. 








Fine-Brt Gossiy. 

Mr. Hook, before ‘‘ flying South,” has made 
great progress with the following pictures, which 
have occupied him recently for periods of varied 
lengths: (1) ‘Landing Milk in Holland,’ in which 
a man, having milked his cows into large brass 








cans, has brought the cans in a boat to the 
margin of a field, where a woman takes one of 


them from him, preparatory to putting it into a 
goat-cart which waits near. he scene is a 
Dutch estuary in calm weather, where the 
hardly ruffled waters spread to the horizon, 
and greyish clouds gather slowly, and the 
air is surcharged with light softened by 
hardly perceptible vapours. (2) ‘‘The bright 
stream floweth,” a study in vivid, yet har- 
monious colours, shows near the front a sunlit 
meadow sloping gently to its summit, which is 
crowned by old farm buildings, among them 
a low, weather - beaten cottage and a black 
barn with a red roof. This is a_ brilliant 
exercise in the fullest keys of light and 
colour the painter has adopted. (3) ‘A Game- 
keeper,’ seated on the stump of a tree with a 
dead heron thrown over his shoulder—his gun 
and bag lie near—is waiting the arrival, at the 
bank of a stream which flows athwart the pic- 
ture, of a ferry-boat, which a girl pulls towards 
him. It is a fine study of colour in sunlight, 
solid, and full of charm after nature. The above 
titles are supposed to be temporary only. 


TuE late Keeper of the Royal Academy, Mr. 
F. R. Pickersgill, who has been seriously ill at 
his house in the Isle of Wight, is now some- 
what better, and able, we are happy to say, to 
go out daily for a short time. 


Mr. Woops (Christie, Manson & Woods), 
who has been out of health for a long time, is, 
his many friends will be glad to know, im- 
proving. 

Tue chief articles in the July number of 
the Antiquary will be ‘Curious Customs still 
Lingering in Italy,’ by E. C. Vansittart ; ‘A 
‘*Trinita”” in Old Painted Glass in Rodwell 
Church,’ by W. H. Legge ; ‘The Diary of Mr. 
George Bowles, of co. Cork, kept in 1761 and 
1762’; ‘The Study of Pompeii’; and ‘ An Old 
Wooden Chest at St. Oswald’s, Hove,’ by J. J. 
Newport. 

THE Genealogical Magazine for July will con- 
tain, among other articles, ‘ The Armorial Bear- 
ings of Arbroath,’ ‘A Record of the Redes,’ 
‘The Arms of Royalty,’ ‘The New Dukedom 
of Fife,’ and ‘ Names derived from Egypt.’ 


An exhibition of work done by the students 
of the City of Liverpool School of Architecture 
and Applied Art during the past session was held 
in the Walker Art Gallery on Saturday, Monday, 
and Tuesday last. 

Ir seems that the fire that happened a couple 
of weeks ago in the house adjoining the National 
Gallery has really frightened the Government, 
and in spite of the Treasury the house may 
possibly be bought up and a street made at the 
west of the Gallery, as we have often urged 
should be done. At one time Mr. Wornum 
used to live in the ground floor of the Gallery, 
along with his family and servants, and the 
Government—or rather the Treasury— could not 
be induced to see any danger in such an 
arrangement. 

THE statue of Franz Hals erected in his 
native Haarlem was unveiled last Thursday 
week in the presence of the Queen of Holland 
and her mother. There was an exhibition of 
portraits by the master at the Town Hall. 








MUSIC 


a 


THE WEEK. 


Crystal PaLace.—The Handel Festival. 
Covent GaARDEN.—‘ Les Huguenots,’ ‘ Don Giovanni.’ 
QUEEN’s HALL,—The Philharmonic Concert. 


Once every three years comes the Handel 
Festival to remind the musical world of a 
great composer to whom full justice has 
not as yet been rendered. The first of 
the three days’ festival is invariably de- 
voted to ‘The Messiah,’ and the last 





to ‘Israel in Egypt’; the sacred theme 
of the one, enforced by the prince] 
sums which, since the days of the peed 
poser, the oratorio has won for charity 
and last, though not least, the magnificent 
music contained in it, also the imposing 
double choruses of the other, explain, and 
perhaps justify, the preference shown to 
these two oratorios. The middle, or “ geleo. 
tion,’”’ day has a miscellaneous programme, 
which this year includes the first and second 
parts, or ‘‘acts,” as Handel called them, of 
‘Judas Maccabseus.’ The long list of 
names inscribed above the orchestra in the 
central transept—mere names, probably, to 
the majority of those who attend the festival 
—tells its own tale; the admiration for the 
few oratorios which are known has not 
created any strong desire to make acquaint. 
ance with the others. The Handel Festiva} 
is a great and expensive undertaking, and 
the managers of the Crystal Palace can 
scarcely be blamed for selecting works 
which are sure to draw; it is a dangerous 
occasion to make experiments. But why 
should not an attempt be made in 
London to revive the neglected oratorios 
of Handel? With a good choir, the best 
solo vocalists, and a capable conductor— 
all of which things could be obtained—suc. 
cess would not, we believe, be wanting, 
Middling, mechanical performances of 
Handel are the principal cause why that 
composer is often talked of as old, out of 
date. He used the forms and phraseology 
of his day; they are old-fashioned, but into 
them Handel caused the breath of genius 
to enter, and his music, therefore, still 
lives. As with Handel, so is it even with 
Mozart, and, to a certain extent, Beet- 
hoven ; their language and idioms in many 
ways differ from those of the present day; 
but they live, and will live. 

The performance of ‘The Messiah’ on 
Tuesday, the first day proper of the 
festival, was in many respects praise- 
worthy. The choir compares favourably 
with the best of past years, with the excep- 
tion of the sopranos, whose upper notes were 
certainly a trifle thin. Later on, however, 
they may give a better account of them- 
selves. The balance of tone is excellent. 
Madame Albani was in her best form, and 
Miss Clara Butt’s fine voice sounded well, 
although her rendering of the music, especi- 
ally in ‘*O thou that tellest,” lacked fervour. 
Messrs. Lloyd and Santley were, as usual, 
most successful. Mr. Manns conducted with 
marked care and intelligence, and if some 
of the choral singing was not so firm and 
vigorous as one could have desired, it must 
be remembered that allowances must be 
made for the opening day, when choir 
and conductor have not got used to each 
other. 

Meyerbeer’s ‘Les Huguenots,’ performed 
on Monday, is in its sixty-fourth year, and 
now that Wagner has come and conquered 
it is difficult to render justice to that work. 
In spite of its vulgarities, its concessions 
to popular taste, it has dramatic power; 
there are moments in which the composer 
seems to say, “See what I could do if! 
chose.” But he did not always choose; 
hence the disappointment. Miss Lucile 
Hill as Valentine was good, though she is 
not strong enough for the part. Mlle. 
Miranda was satisfactory as Marguerite de 
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Valois. MM. Saleza (Raoul), Plangon 
(Comte de St. Bris), and E. de Reszke 

Marcel) were strong members of the cast, 
put the chorus was tame and the orchestral 
playing untidy. M. Flon is a good con- 
ductor, so perhaps rehearsal time was 
limited. , 

On Wednesday evening ‘Don Giovanni’ 
was given under the direction of Signor 
Mancinelli. Miss Marguerite Macintyre as 
Donna Elvira lacked dramatic and vocal 
strength; her singing was, however, ar- 
tistic and often expressive. Mlle. Scheff 
as Zerlina made her mark. There was 
the true touch of the peasant girl in 
her acting. But as in the réle of Mar- 
celline, so here we find her inclined at 
moments to show rather than to conceal 
the art by which she has won favour. It 
may be merely the natural exuberance of 
youth. Miss Susan Strong sang with fervour 
and intelligence. Signor Scotti, the Don, 
gave a vigorous rendering of his part, 
though he did not always bear himself with 
requisite dignity. M. E. de Reszke sang 
well as Leporello, and acted cleverly, yet 
the part does not quite suit him. Signor 
de Lucia as Don Ottavio was fairly suc- 
cessful. M. Gilibert proved as usual an 
amusing Masetto. The performance, on 
the whole, was far from satisfactory ; some 
of it rough, much of it tame. 

Mr. Handel Thorley’s symphonic poem 
‘Macbeth’ was performed at the sixth 
Philharmonic Concert last Thursday week. 
This work has already been given twice 
under the composer’s direction. A third 
hearing increases our respect for Mr. Thor- 
ley’s skill and earnestness, but his ‘pro- 
gramme ”—the analytical notes in the book 
were furnished by him—is irritating. The 
opening Adagio is intended to suggest ‘‘ an 
atmosphere mysterious and sinister,” and 
here the art of music is rightfully and suc- 
cessfully employed, but a ‘theme typical 
of murder” shows a wrong tendency. 
Modern composers are fond of writing music 
which needs explanation, also of giving, 
sometimes directly, sometimes indirectly, 
a clue to its meaning. The ‘Pastoral’ 
Symphony seems to sanction such a course; 
nevertheless, Beethoven, were he living, 
would condemn much of the offspring of 
that work as illegitimate. Mr. Rosenthal 
was the pianist, and he played Mozart’s 
Concerto in A, the second of the two written 
inthat key. His rendering of the solo part, 
a8 regards technique, was flawless, but his 
‘mpi in the first, and especially in the last 
movement were too rapid. A few additions 
to the written text were made by the pianist. 
Seeing, however, that Mozart, in perform- 
ance, did not keep rigorously to the letter of 
his music, Mr. Rosenthal might reasonably 
have indulged in further ornamentation. 
he pianist’s powers as a virtuoso were fully 
displayed later in the evening in Liszt’s 
Yon Juan’ Fantasia. The programme 
included Beethoven’s Symphony in 4. Mr. 

Wen conducted efficiently. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Mr. Cuartes TREE gave a vocal recital at 
the Queen’s Small Hall on Friday in last week. 
€ possesses a good and flexible baritone 
Hog which has been well trained. His ren- 
‘ting of the German Lieder on his list, includ- 
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ing Brahms’s ‘ Feldeinsamkeit’ and Schubert’s 
‘Der Doppelginger,’ was only moderately satis- 
factory, the pieces demanding a larger measure 
of expression. On the other hand, the prologue 
to ‘ Pagliacci’ was sung with boldness and vocal 
colour, and songs by Blumenthal, Meyer-Hel- 
mund, and Miss Allitsen were interpreted in a 
manner that called for praise. Mr. Tree like- 
wise took pains over his presentation of two 
quaint and humorous West-Country ditties. 

THE programme of the concert given at the 
Royal Normal College for the Blind at Upper 
Norwood last Saturday contained works by 
Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, and Saint-Saéns, as 
well as Benet’s Elizabethan madrigal ‘‘ All crea- 
tures now are merry.” Dr. Campbell, the Prin- 
cipal, made the interesting announcement that 
the aggregate amount earned last year by former 
pupils of the College amounted to nearly 27,0001., 
of which music in its various branches contri- 
buted no less than 22,0001. 

Mr. Lanpon Ronatp was assisted by a 
number of well-known artists at his concert at 
St. James’s Hall last Monday afternoon. As a 
composer of graceful and pleasing songs Mr. 
Ronald appeared to advantage, among the pieces 
that won favour being those entitled ‘ Friend 
and Lover’ and ‘An April Birthday,’ sung by 
Mr. Joseph O’Mara; ‘Dans la Forét,’ which 
was agreeably presented by Madame Sylvia 
Rita ; and ‘The Hag,’ a clever song, to which 
Mr. David Bispham imparted effective touches. 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt, Mlle. Zélie de Lussan, 
Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. Gregory Hast, and 
Signor Ancona also contributed to the vocal side 
of the programme, and the concert-giver played 
his bright and melodious Scherzo for piano- 
forte. 


Mr. Joun Kuseik made his first appear- 
ance in England at the third and last Richter 
Concert at St. James’s Hall on Monday even- 
ing. He played the Paganini- Wilhelmj Concerto 
in D, displaying extraordinary command of the 
key-board. There were, however, signs that 
he is something more than a _ virtwoso, and 
we shall soon have to speak of him again as 
he has announced a violin recital on Wednes- 
day in next week. The programme included 
‘Der Freischiitz’ Overture, of which the 
rendering was correct, though somewhat for- 
mal. The Charfreitags-Zauber music from 
‘Parsifal’ was magniticently performed, and 
so, too, was the ‘Rob Roy’ Overture by 
Berlioz, in which the subject-matter is stronger 
than the workmanship. It must, however, be 
remembered that it was an early work of the 
composer’s, and one, moreover, with which he 
does not appear to have been satisfied. 

Tue Tschaikowsky Concert at the Queen’s 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon attracted a large 
audience. The programme opened with the 
overture - fantasia ‘Hamlet,’ and the impas- 
sioned and at times distraught music was 
finely interpreted by the orchestra under Mr. 
Wood. Signor Busoni played the solo part of 
the Pianoforte Concerto in B flat minor with 
immense and well-justified success. The pro- 
gramme, including the ‘ Pathétique,’ ‘ Casse- 
Noisette ’ Suite, and ‘1812’ Overture, had one 
fault—it was too full of good things. 


Mr. CwHartes Fry produced an English 
version of Racine’s tragedy ‘ Athalie,’ with 
Mendelssohn’s music, at St. George’s Hall on 
Wednesday evening. 


Miss Litt1an Bravvetr sails for America 
after her concert next week. Her first appear- 
ance there since 1897 will be at the ‘‘ Worcester ” 
Festival next September. She will return to 


England early in January. 


Le Ménestrel of June 10th states that a dis- 
covery has been made of a portion of a diary 
written by Cramolini, a tenor singer who was 
born at Vienna in 1807, and died at Darmstadt 
in 1884. In it he relates that he was the 
first to sing Schubert’s ‘‘Sei mir gegriisst ” 





after having rehearsed it with the composer. 
The accompaniment, it appears, had been 
arranged for harp, and the performance took 
place in the garden of a villa situated at the 
foot of the Kahlenberg, near Vienna, where the 
bride of one of Schubert’s friends lived. The 
song appears to have been written towards 
the end of 1821, at which time Cramolini was 
only fourteen years of age. 

Srienor Puccini’s ‘ Tosca’ has been produced 
at Genoa, and, according to the Musikalisches 
Wochenblatt, the six numbers were encored, and 
the composer was recalled twenty-two times! 
The work will be heard at Covent Garden 
this season, and it is to be hoped that the 
public will, at any rate, not pay the composer 
the doubtful compliment of encoring any 
of it. 

THE Bachgesellschaft formed in 1850 for the 
publication of the works of J. S. Bach has ful- 
filled its noble mission, and therefore ceased to 
exist. A new Bach society has, however, been 
established for the purpose of spreading a know- 
ledge of the works of the great composer. As a 
preliminary step, as we learn from the Allgemeine 
Musik-Zeitung of June 15th, a first German 
Bach Festival is to be held in Berlin from 
March 21st to 24th, 1901, when the programmes 
will include some of the master’s finest works, 
with the exception of the ‘ Matthew’ Passion 
and ‘Hohe Messe,’ which, being well known, 
are wisely omitted, so that other and less 
familiar works may be heard. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Mrs. G. Woodhouse’s Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
— Opera, ‘Das Rheingold,’ 8, Covent Garden. 
Tuxs. Madame Marchesi’s Recital, 3. St. James’s Hall. 
— Opera, ‘ Die Walkiire,’ 7, Covent Garden. 
— Mr. Charles E. Baughan’s Concert. 8 15, St. James's Hall. 
Wep. Miss Blauvelt’s Concert. 3, Queen's Hall. 
— UM. Moriz Rosenthal’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
— Opera, ‘Siegfried,’ 7, Covent Garden 
— Mr Kubelik’s Violin Recital, 8. St James's Hall. 
Tucrs. Philharmonic Concert, 8, Queen's Hall 
— London String Quartette’s Concert, 8. St. James's fiall. 
— Mr. Jan Mulder’s Concert, 8.30, Salle Erard. 
— Opera, Covent Garden. 
Fal. Madame Irene Szilassy's Concert, 2.30, St. James's Hall. 
— Opera, ‘ Gotterdiimmerung,’ 6 30, Covent Garden. 
Sar. Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


—.- 


THE WEEK. 


LyceumM.—‘ Olivia.’ By W. G. Wills. 
HayMAaRKET.— The School for Scandal.’ 
Wynpuam's.— The Liars.’ 

PRINCESS’s.—‘ Dora’; ‘The Streets of London.’ 


Sucu activity as has been shown at the 
theatre at the close of a season which, short 
as has been its life, is practically moribund, 
has been confined to revivals. These have, 
however, been of exceptional interest. Sir 
Henry Irving has returned from America, 
reappeared in ‘ Olivia,’ and obtained, 
perhaps as an expression of sympathy and 
rejoicing, the warmest reception ever 
awarded him. Mr. Cyril Maude and Miss 
Winifred Emery have produced ‘ The School 
for Scandal,’ the last and the most im- 
portant of three contemplated, or, at least, 
three promised revivals; and Mr. Charles 
Wyndham has brought out at his new 
theatre ‘The Liars,’ the best and sauciest 
comedy which distinguished his manage- 
ment of his old house. Some change in the 
arrangement of ‘ Olivia’ is now perceptible. 
When last we saw the closing scene Squire 
Thornhill came on following his uncle, and 
offered Olivia such amends as were within 
his power, asking her to accompany him 
once to church as his wife, and so still 
wagging tongues, and promising then to 
quit her and wait to see if time might wipe 
out the memory of his offences. He now 
no longer appears. His uncle announces 
that the marriage is valid, Olivia declares 
herself incapable of forgiving the outrage 
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committed upon her, and the piece ter- 
minates with a picture of domestic serenity, 
including Sophia reposing somewhat cling- 
ingly upon the shoulder of her lover, whose 
bickerings with Mrs. Primrose, now that 
his rank is revealed, are over. Sir Henry 
played Dr. Primrose with all his old tender- 
ness and pathos, and with a firm grip. 
Miss Terry’s Olivia shows little alteration. 
Mr. Fred Terry is an excellent Squire 
Thornhill, and Miss Dorothea Baird an 
effusive Sophia. The Mr. Burchell of 
Mr. Hearn and Mr. Dodsworth’s Farmer 
Flamborough are acceptable performances. 

The presentation at the Haymarket of 
‘The School for Scandal’ was an agreeable 
surprise. That Miss Winifred Emery would 
prove the best Lady Teazle that the present 
—" has seen had been anticipated. 

he was, indeed, beyond praise. Dress is 
now an all-important matter in stage repre- 
sentation. The costumes she wore were 
ravishing, and, though somewhat beyond the 
meavs of a squire or knight of the epoch, 
contributed too directly to the enjoyment of 
the spectator to permit of a word of protest. 
Mr. Cyril Maude is happier in Sir Peter 
than he has lately been in old comedy, 
and though the character furnishes few 
opportunities for a certain finical or precious 
manner, in the presentation of which he is 
unequalled, he gave a fairly satisfactory 
rendering. Mr. Sydney Valentine made one 
of the best Josephs to be recalled, and Miss 
Lottie Venne, though she preserved some of 
her mannerisms which for the rest are not 
inappropriate, achieved in Mrs. Candour a 
scarcely to be expected success. Mr. H. 
Kemble was seen and heard to advantage as 
Sir Oliver Surface. Mr. W. G. Elliot as 
Sir Benjamin gave a wonderful picture of a 
macaroni who might have stepped out of 
that rare and curious publication the aca- 
roni and Theatrical Magazine. Most of the 
remaining characters were creditably played, 
and the revival is as satisfactory as any of 
recent days. The scenery and dresses were 
of extreme elegance. It is open to discus- 
sion whether luxury such as is now shown 
extended beyond courts and palaces to the 
houses of the upper middle classes. It is, 
however, a matter of comparatively little 
importance. At present the managers are 
all in amind concerning the expediency of 
giving a sumptuous environment to every 
play that will admit of such treatment. 

The reproduction at the Criterion of Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones’s comic masterpiece 
‘The Liars’ is accompanied by no change 
of great importance. Miss Mary Moore 
resumes her part of the heroine, the best in | 
which of late years she has been seen, and 
acts it in quite the right spirit. Mr. Wynd- 
ham is once more seen to advantage, and the 
play has lost none of its wit or its power to 
amuse. 

In the revival of ‘ Dora’ at the Princess’s, 
which has now passed into the hands of 
Mr. Charles Warner, the manager played 
Farmer Allan, a character in which, in 
1883, he replaced Mr. Henry Neville, the 
original exponent, and of which he gave 
once more a powerful rendering. Miss Grace 
Warner succeeded Miss Kate Terry and Miss 
Sophie Eyre as Dora. Reade’s alterations 
deprive the play of much of its poetry, but 
it has still a pleasant flavour. ‘The Streets 





of London,’ founded by Boucicault partly . 


upon Reade’s ‘Hard Cash,’ partly upon 
‘Les Pauvres de Paris’ of Brisebarre and 
Nus, has aged since it was last seen. Mr. 
Warner’s performance of the vivacious 
scoundrel Badger, and Miss Grace Warner’s 
presentation of the heroine, commended the 
piece to an unsophisticated public. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


TuEspAy afternoon’s performance at Drury 
Lane in aid of the sufferers by the great con- 
flagration in Canada included one special novelty 
in the appearance of Mr. Tree as the Moor and 
Mr. Franklin McLeay as Iago in scenes from 
‘ Othello,’ which, before long, will be given at 
Her Majesty’s. The remainder of the pro- 
gramme was made up after the fashion custom- 
ary on such occasions. Mr. Tree’s Othello is 
a splendidly picturesque Oriental. With its 
value as interpretation it would be premature to 
deal, 

Mr. Witson Barrett's rendering of ‘Quo 
Vadis ?’ was produced on Mondayat the Princess’s 
Theatre, Kennington, with Mr. Barrett as 
Petronius Arbiter and Miss Maud Jeffries as 
the heroine. 

Miss Jut1a NEILsoN has been playing during 
the week, at the Coronet Theatre, Rosalind in 
‘ As You Like It,’ a part in which she has pre- 
viously been seen at the St. James’s, 

‘THe Onty Way’ is revived this evening at 
the Prince of Wales’s, and is played in con- 
junction with ‘Ib and Little Christina,’ the one 
feature in the triple bill at the house which has 
caught on with the public. 

Mr. Cecit RaveicH has, we are told, under- 
taken to supply the autumn drama at Drury 
Lane for the next three years. The first will, 
we presume, be given in September next. 

Mr. Brimtty Jounson will shortly publish 
two stage plays by Lucy Snowe, a new 
writer. The volume includes ‘ Denzill Herbert’s 
Atonement’ and ‘ Bondage,’ domestic dramas 
of modern life, serious studies in normal cha- 
racter. 

Mrs. BernarD BeErz, who was among the 
sufferers in the railway accident at Slough, has 
been conveyed to her home, and is, it is san- 
guinely hoped, on the way to recovery. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—H. G.—H. L.—F. 8. E.—C. J. G. 
—T. F. M.—received. 
A. N.—Better suited for the Classical Review. 


A. M. P.—Not suitable for us. 
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W Cc BENNETT’S POEMS. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 

Atheneum.— These ballads are spirited and stirring; such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘Old Be M arston Moor,’and ‘ Corporal 
John,’ the soldier’s name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 

‘Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance ’ is a vividly told 
. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
‘Inkermann,’ and ‘ Ralaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in their veins, 
Dr. Bennett's ibution will be wel Dr. Bennett’s ballads will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.”” 


ewan 

















The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s, 
SONGS for SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—‘ Spirited, melodious, and vig 

Daily News —“ Very spirited.” 

Pall Mali Gazette.—** Really admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser.—‘‘ Sure of a wide popularity.” 

John Bull.—“* Very successful.” 

Metropolitan.—“‘ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Illustrated London News.—‘‘ Right well done.” 

News of the World.—“ There is real poetry in these songs.” 

Mirror.—‘** With admirable felicity he embodies national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 

ho.—‘* These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 

precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy.’’ 

Nonconformist.—** songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine ring.” i 

Graphic.—‘ We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
mantle of Dibdin.”’ 

Chatto & Windus, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





y graphic.” 








MESSRS. BELL’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE oy 
APPLICATION. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo. 63. 
MY DIOCESE DURING THE 
WAR. 


Extracts from the Diary of the Right Rev, 


ARTHUR HAMILTON BAYNES, D.D 
Bishop of Natal. ; 


Illustrated with Sketches by the Author and Photo. 

graphs by Clinton T. Dent, F.R.C.S., and others, 

Soon after the war broke out the Bishop of Natal under. 
took to act on several occasions as chaplain to some of the 
forces under Sir Redvers Buller. The Diary now published 
contains an account of his experiences during some of the 
most exciting episodes of the attacks on the Boer positions 
at Colenso and Spion Kop. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS 


TO THE 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In specially designed cloth cover, 
copiously illustrated. 


Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. net each. 
FIRST VOLUMES OF THE SERIES, 
RUGBY. By H. C. Bradby, BA, 


Assistant Master at Rugby School. With 
44 Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs, 


“Mr. Bradby’s book has been well done. He tells the 
history of the school in an abstract that could scarcely be 
better, and his account of the school buildings and grounds, 
which is very well illustrated, is excellent.” 

St. James's Gazette, 

“Tf successive foundations are dealt with in the 
delightful and masterly manner that cdaracterizes Mr. 
Bradby’s share of the undertaking, the success of the issue 
is assured.” —FPall Mall Gazette. 


CHARTERHOUSE. By A. H. Tod, | 


M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford; 
Assistant Master at Charterhouse. With 58 
Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs by L. 
Marshall, Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 
“Of his nine chapters eight are devoted to the new 
Charterhouse, and six of these to the plain facts concerning 
school life at Charterhouse as it is at the present day. He 
tells us all about the curriculum, the school exhibitions, 
the prizes and scholarships, the games, the ‘tuck’ shop, 
and the Charterhouse mission, and he goes into the question 
of expenses with wonderful completeness ; so much so shat 
he has been at the pains not only to give samples of bills, 
highest and lowest, but also to make inquiries of various 
boys how much pocket-money they have brought with 


them from home, or have received during the ee : 
ames, 


‘*** Charterhouse’ is excellent, and if the other volumes 
of the eeries are as good, these handbooks should be very 
popular.” —/sis. 

ETON. By A. Clutton Brock, New 
College, Oxford. Illustrated by Old Prints 
and Photographs. [Zn the press. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net each ; leather, 2s. net each. 
NEW VOLUME, 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Crown. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


ESSAYS and ESSAY WRITING 
for PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. By A. W. 
READY, B.A., Army and University Tutor, 
formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 

This book is divided into three Parts. Part I. contains 

Rules and Directions for Beginners. Part II. contains 

Twelve complete Essays, preceded by an Analysis 40 

Sketch of each, and followed by Notes and Explanations. 

Part III. contains Articles for advanced Pupils. A0 

Appendix contains a List of Subjects set for Woolwich 

Sandhurst. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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- DUCKWORTH & COS LIST. 


TWO NEW BOOKS READY NEXT WEEK. 
A HISTORY of the BARONETAGE. By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY, 


F.S.A. (Registrar of the Honourable Society of the Baronetage). Crown 
4to. 10s. 6d. net. Limited Edition, on Hand-made Paper, £1 Is. net. 


NEW NOVEL. 


The CRIMSON WEED. By CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. With a Cover- 
Design and Tailpiece by Gordon Craig. Crown 8vo. 6s. 














NEW BOTANICAL WORKS. 
A TEXT-BOOK of PLANT DISEASES. By George AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, Theoretical and Practical. 


MASSEE, F.LS., Principal Assistant, Royal Herbarium, Kew. With 92 Illustrations, | By JOHN PERCIVAL, M.A. F.L.S., Professor of Botany at the Agricultural College, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. | Wye. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
SPEAKER.—“ Rarely, if ever, has there been issued at a cheap price so useful a manual | STANDARD.—‘‘My. Percival has met a distinct want. All branches of the subject are 


of practical botanical knowledge. Full of sound science and helpful information.’ 


LITERATUKE.—* The book deserves to become the leading English text-book on the | Very “learly treated, with the help of numerous and excellent illustrations.’ 


subject.” 
A GLOSSARY of BOTANIC TERMS. By Benjamin A HANDBOOK of BRITISH RUBI. By the Rev. W. 
DAYDON JACKSON, Secretary of the Linnean Society. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. , MOYLE ROGERS, F.L.S. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. (Ready shortly. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE “MODERN PLAYS” SERIES. 
LOVE'S COMEDY (‘Kjaerlighedens Komedie’). By Henrik Ibsen. Translated by Prof. C. H. 


HEREFORD. Pott 4to. 3s. 6d, net. 
OBSERVER.—* One of the great Norwegian dramatist’s most remarkable works.” 


~ The COMING of PEACE (‘Das Friedensfest’). By Gerhart Hauptmann. Translated by Miss 





JANET ACHURCH. Pott 4to. 3s. 6d. net, [Ready shortly. 
A BOOK OF COMFORT. | NEW VOLUMES OF “THE SAINTS” SERIES. 
Being Selections from the Fsalms by V. W. SAINT JEROME. By the Rev. Father Largent. 
With an Introductory Note by | SAINT AMBROSE. By the Duc de Broglie. 
THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. | SAINT LOUIS. By Marius Sepet. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. net. Small crown 8vo. 3s. each Volume. 





THE “ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 
A HISTORY of ETON COLLEGE. By Lionel Cust, Director of the National Portrait Gallery. 


With numerous Illustrations, Pott 4to. 5s. net. 


A HISTORY of WINCHESTER COLLEGE. By Arthur | A HISTORY of RUGBY SCHOOL. By W. H. D. Rouse. 


F. LEACH, M.A. F.S.A. Pott 4to. 6s. net. Pott 4to. 5s. net. 





LIFE of CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. By; DARWINISM and LAMARCKISM, OLD and 


NEW. By FREDERICK WOLLASTON HUTTON, F.R.S. With a. 


his Son, C.F, ADAMS, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Photogravure Portrait of Lamarck. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


Seren an TNO a a He ntetgy ane tee a: Sate aplete.” DAILY CHRONICLE—* Straightforward and intelligible criticism. 
LITERATURE.-—“ The volume is of exceptional interest. A carefully | It should appeal to a large circle of readers, and will be found useful as a 
compiled and sensibly written book.” handily sized summary of the position of Darwin and Lamarck.” 





MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. beg to announce that the publication of Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN’S 
New Work, in 3 vols., on The ENGLISH UTILITARIANS, 7s unavoidably POSTPONED until 
the AUTUMN. 





Catalogues and Prospectuses will be sent upon application. 





8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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‘‘ LeaRNED, Caatty, UsreFrun.”—Atheneum. 


‘6 THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘Notes AND QUERIES.’ ”’ 





Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


aoe 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The Eientu Serres of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. (JANUARY, 1892, to DECEMBER, 1897), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


SECOND 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor—Gunpowder Plot—Sons of Harold— 
Heart Burial—Henrietta Maria’s Maids of Honour—Henry VII.’s 
Title to the Crown—Henry VIII. and Bells of St. Paul’s— 
Legitimist Jacobite League — John of Gaunt’s Pedigree— 
Abp. Juxon and Charles I —Battle of Killiecrankie—Lord Salis- 
bury on Small Maps—Pre-Reformation Markets on Sunday— 
English Royal Marriages—Mary, Queen of Scots—Member of 
Parliament, the Title. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Gainsborough’s Father and Mother—Goethe and Smollett— 
Death of Claverhouse—Lady Mary and Lady Katherine Grey— 
Gundrada de Warenne—Nell Gwynn—Lady Hamilton—John 
Hampden—Lord Mayor Harley— Lowell on Hawthorne—An 
Early Vaccinator— Joan of Arc—Dr. Johnson on Oats—Charles 
Lamb as a Ritualist—Hannah Lightfoot’s Marriage—Macaulay 
and Robert Montgomery—Flora Macdonald—Lockhart on Maginn 
—Malone and Shakespeare’s Bust—Cardinal Manning’s Birth— 
Marlowe's Death—Cabot’s Ship the Matthew—Mohammed’s 
Coffin—Burial of Sir John Moore. 


BIBLIOGRAPAY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

‘Gammer Gurton’s Garland’—‘ Garden of the Soul ’—Gaule’s 
* Mag-astro-mancer ’—‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ Motto—Gibbon’s 
Neglected Books — Goldsmith’s ‘ Padoreen”” Mare — ‘Grand 
Magazine of Magazines’ — Gray’s ‘Elegy’ — Poem by A. H. 
Hallam—<Author of ‘Imitatio Christi ’—Original of Bracebridge 
Hall — Junius’s Letters — Keble’s ‘Christian Year’ — Lyly’s 
‘Euphues’ — School and College Magazines —‘Rattlin the 
Reefer ’—George Meredith’s Poems—‘ Million of Facts ’—Moliére 
and Shakespeare. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 

Games in Churchyards — Garlands for Personal Adornment — 
Garlic to falsify the Compass--Ghost Miners—Best Ghost Story 
—Gloves and Kisses—Good Friday—Graal Legends—Hanging 
in Chains—Herring Pie for the King—The Horkey—King’s Evil 
—Wedding Knife—Latter Lammas—Luck Money—Stone that 
Loveth Iron — Mandragora— Marriage Customs— May Day 
Customs—Moon Lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 

Archangel Gabriel and the Drama—Garrick and his Wife—‘ The 
Beggar's Opera’ in Chancery—‘ God save the King ’—‘God save 
the Queen ’—Green- Room—Handel and the ‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith ’— Harlequin — John Heminge — Mountfort’s Murder — 
‘Home, Sweet Home’—*‘ Jesu, Lover of my soul ’’—“ Drink to 
me only with thine eyes”—Edmund Kean—Comedies by Duke 
of Leeds—Liston as Paul Pry—Longfellow and the ‘ Village 
Blacksmith ’—Malebolge—Author of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
Greek Anthology—‘ Judzus Apella”—Pronunciation of ‘ Huic” 
—‘‘Humpty Dumpty” in Latin—Macaronic Latin—*“ Maligna 
lux”—‘“ Fiat voluntas Dei ”—“ Hic et alubris.” 











BELECTIOWN. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


“Leaps and bounds”—“ First catch your hare ”—Gondola of 
London—Grass- Widow—Halifax Law—‘‘Hand of glory ”— 
“ Hear, hear !”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street ’—“ Lungs of 
London.” 

PHILOLOGY. 


Gemmace—“ Geology ” First Used—Ghost Names—Gingham— 
Gnoffe—Golf—Good-bye—Grammersow—La Grippe—Haggis— 
Hagoday—Ha - ha—Handicap— Harrow—Henchman—Toodlum 
—Humbug—Split Infinitive—Rime to “ Iron”—Italian Idiomn— 
Jessamy—Jigger—Jingo—Jubilee—Larrikin — Lay and Lie— 
Leary — Leyrestowe — Lilac— Luce — Madam or Mistress— 
“ Maisie hierlekin” ——- Marish, Biblical Word — Maunder—Pro- 
nunciation of Mexican Names—Michery =Thieving. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
Gartur Arms—Genealogical Searches—Hatchments in Churches— 
Angels as Supporters—Anomalies in Heraldry—Arms bequeathed 
by Will—Label in Heraldry—Shamrock in National Arms— 
Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heralds’ Visitations—Herons’ 
Plumes—The Label—Manx Arms—NMilitary Banners. 


FINE ARTs. 
Grinling Gibbons’s Carvings — Stained Glass in England — 
Portraits of Warren Hastings—B. R. Haydon—Hoare of Bath— 
Hogarth—Holbein’s ‘Ambassadors’ — Holman Hunt's ‘Scape- 
goat’—Angelica Kauffmann— Portraits of Keats— Needlework 
Pictures—H. J. H. Martin—Masons’ Marks—Miserere Carvings. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Golden Rose—Greenstead Church—Haliwell Priory, Shoreditch 
—Hanwell Church—Our Lady of Hate—Early Headstones— 
First Burning for Heresy in England—High Ereall Church— 
Horse Skulls in Churches—Host eaten by Mice—Church near 
Royal Exchange—Martin’s Abbey, Somerset—Miracle Plays in 
Fifteenth Century—Miraculous Statues—Mitre and Cope. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Gosford—Isle of Wight, its Governor or Governess—Haddon 
Hall—Haggerston—Icknield Way—Leper Hospitals in Kent— 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Vanishing London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Austrian Flags at Acre and Gibraltar—Hugo and Aldebaran— 
“White Fryers” in Ale—Alphabet-man—America, its Name— 
American War of Independence — Animals as Thieves and 
Burglars — Anstey Hat — Knuckle-bones — First Steamship to 
cross the Atlantic — “ Auld Kirk” Whisky — Austrian Lip— 
One-Pound Notes—Bathing Machines—Great Beds—Evolution 
of the Bicycle—Last Survivor of the Black Hole—Sedan Chair 
—Rain at Cherra Poongee—Curious Christian Names—Twenty- 
four-hour Ciocks—Dead Body arrested for Debt—Lady Duellists 
—Artificial Eyes—Extraordinary Fields—Fire put out by the 
Sun—First Giraffe in England—Post Office Grammar—Gretna 
Green Marriages—The Guillotine—Hats worn in the House of 
Commons—Lemon Sole—Invention of Lucifer Matches. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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— ALPINE GUIDES. 


THE NEW EDITIONS OF THE 


pete to CHAMONIX and ZERMATT 


ARE NOW READY. 


With numerous Illustrations a:d Maps, 


Price 3s. net each. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. 
EP WAKD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIUNS. 


FOURTH EDITION, ENLARGED, WITH CORRECTIONS 
FOR 1900, 5s. 


The HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. By THOMAS 
B. WILLSON. M A. With 7 Maps and Appendices on the History 
of Norway, Fishing Notes, Photography, Glacier Climbing, and 
Cycling. Small post 8vo. cloth. 


«“ §mall, handy, businesslike, and trustworthy.’’— Times. 





NINTH EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, 63. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to the 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Revised by the Rey. H. D. 
RAWNSLEY. With Maps and Views. 

Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of ENGLAND 
and WALES By the Rev. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A. With 29 Plans. 


NEW MAP of the SOUTH-WESTERN ENVIRONS 
of LONDON, for Cycling, Boating, and Hunting. Reduced, Phe 
permission, from the Ordnance Survey. Printed on peg 


JULY NUMBER. JULY NUMBER. 
THE JULY NUMBER OF 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
IS NOW READY. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 
The JULY Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE contains many 


Articles and Stories of exceptional interest. Among the important 
Articles of current interest are :— 
DRAMATISTS and their METHODS. Horace Wyrdham. With Fac- 
peta of Manuscript by Messrs. Pinero, H. A. Jones, and Sydney 
rundy. 
The MILITARY TRADITIONS of the CITY of LONDON. 
Schlesinger. 
NAWORTH CASTLE. Kev. A. H. 
beautiful Photographs. 
ANGLO-AMERICAN COPYRIGHT. Alfred Austin. 
ELIZABETH CHUDLEIGH. Mrs. Parr. A charming Article, illus- 
trated from Old Prints. 
EX-LIBRIS. W. E. Henley. mhinbacass ts Estimate of the late R. A. M. 
Stevenson, the Author of ‘ Velasque 
Among td further contents are nie by GERALD YEO, E. 
NESKI?t F. KL, HARRY LAUDER, H. B. MARRIUTI- 
WATSON, GERTRUDE DIX, &c. 
The Frontispiece consists of an exquisite Mo after the 
Portrait of THOMAS CARLYLE by Mr. McN. WHISTLE 


Publishing Offices : 18, Charing Cross Road, aie W.c. 


si STORIES related by Max V. POCHHAMMER. 

Bip an Appreciation by EVELYN EVERETT-GREBN. _Iillus- 

id by Ambrose Dudley. I. The Minister's Marriage. ITI. The 

Soidier's Stratagem. III. A ala es ae gee 
~ oO!" 


T# E 


Kathleen 


Malan. Illustrated by many 





IV. The Profesa«r's 





Y. The sailor’s Sacrifice. . London: The Leaden- 
sn Press, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street, B.C. (Three-and-Sixpence. 
HE PRINCIPLES of WARFARE. By H. O. 


BLAKER, London: The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall 
Street, E.U. [One Shilling. 





NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, illustrated, 5s. 
HYSIOLOGY and HYGIENK of the VOICE. 
For Speakers and Singers. Ry GORDON, Be daa! M.D. 

“In a truly spirit. am quite ia accord 

with these gg eon egir M. Mackenzie. = 
By the SAME AUTHOR, illustrated, 1s. 6d. 
THE HYGIENE of the THROAT and EAR. A 
Popular Guide.—J. & A. Churchill, 7, Great Marlborough &t., W. 








folded in Cover. 2s. 


Catalogue of Maps and Books for Tourists, with Supplement 
Sor 1900, sent post free on application. 


London : Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
7** CHINESE WAR, 


THE BEST BOOKS ON THE SUBJECT. 
8. WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.D., 


Professor of Chinese Language and Literature at Yale 


ollege. 
THE KINGDOM. 








MIDDLE 


A Survey of the Geography, Government, Literature, 
Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese 
Empire and its Inhabitants. 


Revised Edition. Illustrations and a New Map. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. pp. 1650 (pub. 42s.). 


Dr. S. Wells Williams’s ‘Middle Kingdom’ has long 
occupied the position of a classic. It is not only the fullest 
and most authoritative account of the Chinese and their 
country that exists, but it is als» the most readable and 
entertaining. This issue is practically a new work—the 
text of the old edition bas been largely rewritten, and the 
work has been expanded so as to include a vast amount of 
new material collected by Dr. Williams, as well as the most 
recent information respecting all the departments of the 
Empire. Many new illustrations have been added, and the 
best of the old engravings have been retained. 





HISTORY cf 


D. C. BOULGER. 
Royal 8vo. (pub. 12s. 6d.), 7s. éd. 

A concise survey of the history of 4,000 years, being the 
best and only good one-volume history of this ancient 
empire and people. 

Now obtainable from John Grant, Bookseller, Edinburgh ; 
or from any Pookseller in Town or Country. 


ONTINENTAL CHIT-CHAT. 
By MABEL HUMBERT. 1s. 


“All furnish topics for either edifi tertai it’ —Morning 
Post. “Very entertaining reading.’ ely News. “‘CC.C.’ reminds 
one of Rhoda Broughton at her freshest.” Mor ning Advertiser. 


F. V. White & Co. London. 
S A 


TANIC INSPIRATION 
of YOUR MAJESTY’S CLERGY. 
A Letter to the Queen. 2d. 
W. Stewart & Co. 41, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


SHORT CHINA. 














SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 


BRIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.R.AS 


“Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way d 
or technical.”— Kentish Mercury. ag 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 
Sgt MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


ren: Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


- <p we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables this 
Girellent introduetion to ‘the facts of astronomy to be brought up to 
—Guardian 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Ccekspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





L FItrss COPIED while WAITING. 
4 





Keep a copy of all Letters ; no press ; no water; no brush; 
no work, Any ink; any pen; any paper. Our PEN- 
CARBON never smuts. Our clip holds paper firm. Write 
with no extra pressure and our 


PEN-CARBON LETTER BOOK 


produces a PERFECT copy—the clearest carbon copy you 
ever saw. Can be used anywhere. Simply slip your own 
paper into the clip and write as usual. Book copies Two 
Hundred Letters or Bills, and is refilled at a nominal ex- 
pense. Invaluable to Writers, Students, Bookkeepers, or 
any one who likes to keep record of Letters. Letters show 
no sign of copyirg. If your Stationer does not keep it write 
for FREE Specimen of work. 


PEN-CARBON BOOK CO,, 
36, FRIAR LANE, LEICESTER. 


THE 





IVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 
Invested Funds .. oo ee ee £9,711,112. 


LIFE DI PARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 


"Head Offices : ’ 

1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST, AND 
FIDELITY BONDS 
GRANTED BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PaID £4,150,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


HPPs's COCOA, 








The Most Nutritious. 
EPrss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting, 
KPPs's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


EKPPs'’s COCOA. With Natural Flavour orly. 





INNEFORD’S 


best on 


AGNESIA. 
The 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, " HEARTBURN, 


HEADACHE, Go 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 


Children, and Infan' 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


(ee 


AN IMPORTANT PSYCHOLOGICAL WORK. 


THE UNKNOWN. 
By CAMILLE FLAMMARION, 


A Study of the Phenomena of the Spirit World 
by the Eminent French Scientist. 


M. Flammarion’s final conclusions are, that 
Thought is not a function of the brain; that the 
Soul actually exists as a real being, independent of 
the body ; that it is gifted with faculties still un- 
known to science, and that it can act and perceive 
the future (determined beforehand by natural 
causes) without the intermediate agency of the 
senses. 

Demy 8vo. 488 pages, 7s. 6d. 





JUST READY. A NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


’ 

WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. By 
POULTNEY BIGELOW. Witha Special New 
Introduction by the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

“* By a long way the best, fullest, most interesting, and 
most “satertelaing account of South Atrica as it exists to- 
day.” —African Critic. 

Mr. Bigelow’s volume is the brightest, the most compre- 
hensive, and the most impartial of the dozens that have 
reached us about South African affairs.”’—Atheneum. 


CONVERSATIONS with PRINCE 
BISMARCK. Collected by HEINRICH VON 
POSCHINGER, Edited, with an Introduction, 
by SIDNEY WHITMAN. With Portrait. 
Crowa 8vo. cloth, decorated, 6s. 

“The intrinsic value of the contents of this volume may 
be best summed up in the words of the Times, 1879, the 
sparks of wisdom which Prince Bismarck was in the habit of 
emitting at his soirées will one day yet have a higher value 
than the longest debates in Parliament.’-—EXxTRACT FROM 
PREFACE. 


OUR PRESIDENTS, and HOW WE 
MAKE THEM. By Col. A. K. McCLURK. 
A History of the Presidential Elections of the 
United States. With Portraits of the Presi- 
dents. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Col. McClure has had a personal acquaintance with 
nearly all the Presidential candidates during the past fifty 
years. His book contains much new and intensely interest- 
ing matter concerning the inside workings of the various 
campaigns, political incidents, quarrels, &c. 


THE LATEST WORK BY H. G. WELLS, 


LOVE and MR. LEWISHAM. By 
the Author of ‘ The Wheels of Chance,’ ‘When 
the Sleeper Wakes,’ &c, Crown 8vo. cloth, 68, 


“ By far the most fascinating piece of work Mr. Wells has. 
given us.” —Telegraph. 


A GAY CONSPIRACY. By Robert 
W. CHAMBERS, Author of ‘The Red Repub- 
lic,’ &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


**A clever and entertaining production.” — World. 

«Clever and readable......A great success,””— Speaker, 

“The most readable book that has appeared for some 
time.’’— Liverpool Mercury. 


TWO SUMMERS. By Mrs. J. 
GLENNY WILSON, Crown Svo. 6s. 


‘The pictures of English country society, mercilessly 
faithful to all its drawbacks and insipidities, are highly 
entertaining; indeed, the whole book is excellent reading.” 

Spectator, 


FURYHER SUPPLY NOW READY. 


The LOVE of PARSON LORD. By 
MARY E. WILKINS, Author of ‘A New 
England Nun,’ ‘Jerome,’ xc. Cloth, illustrated, 
63, 


** A touching story, in Miss Wilkins’s ——— style.” 
Daily News, 
**There are few writers whose work has such distinction 
as Miss Wilkins’s.”—Speaker. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. 


Portrait and’ Facsimiles. Extra crown 8yvo. 10s. net. 
The LIFE of EDWARD WHITE BENSON, sometime Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury. By his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of Eton College. With 
numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 36x. net. 


CYPRIAN: his Life, his Times, his Work. 
WHITE BENSON, D.D. D.C.L. 8vo. 21s. net. 

LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY, from 
St. Augustine to Juxon. By the Very Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D.. Dean of Lnichester. 
Demy 8vo. The volumes are sold as follows: Vol. I., 15s. ; Vol. IL., 15-. ; Vol. V., 15s.; Vols. VI. and 
VIL, 30s.; Vol. VIII, 15s.; Vol. X , 15s.; Vol. XL, lis ; Vol. XIL., lbs. 

ROBERT GROSSETESTE, Bishop of Lincoln. A Contribution 
to the Religious, Political, and Intellectual History of the ‘Thirteenth Century. By FRANCIS SEYMOUR 
STEVENSUN, M.P. 8vo. 10s. net. 


LIFE and LETTERS of WILLIAM JOHN BUTLER. With 
or’ 8. my 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
MEMORIALS: Roundell Palmer, Earl of Selborne. With 


Portraits and Illustrations. Part I. FAMILY and PERSONAL, 1766-1865, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s. net. 
Part Il. PERSONAL and POLITICAL, 2 vols. 25s. net. 


LIFE and LETTERS of FENTON JOHN A. HORT, 
—— LL.D. By his Son, ARTHUR FENTON HORT. With Portraits. Extra crown 8v0. 


The LIFE of CARDINAL MANNING, Archbishop of West- 


minster. By EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL. With Portraits. Fourth Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


LIFE and LETTERS of AMBROSE PHILLIPPS DE LISLE. 
By EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL. Edited and finished by EDWIN DE LISLE. With 2 Photo- 


JAMES HACK TUKE: a Memoir. Compiled by the Right Hon. 


Sir EDWARD FRY. With Portrait. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Prof. W. M. Sioanz, 


Ph D.L.H D. Illustrated. In 20 Parts, at 4s. net each; or in 4 vols. at 24s. neteach. (Supplied only in 
sets.) 


LETTERS and MEMORIES of the LIFE of CHARLES 


KINGSLEY. Edited by his WIFE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. Cheap Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 


HISTORY. 
BY J. Bh. GREEN, 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


8 vols. 5s. each. 


By his Son. With 


By EDWARD 





4 vols. 8vo. 16s. each; 
{Eversley Series. 


MAKING of ENGLAND. With Map. Third Edition. 8vo. 16s.; 
2 vols. 5s. each. [ Bversley Series. 

CONQUEST of ENGLAND. With Portrait and Maps. 8vo. 18s.; 
2 vols. 5s. each. (Eversley Series. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. With 


Maps and Tables. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. Illustrated 
Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. kK GREEN and Miss KATE NOKGATE. 4 vols. royal 8vo. 12s. net each. 
New Edition in 3 nels super-royal 8vo. halt. -leather binding, 4s. net. 
BY EDWARD A, FREEMAN. 
COMPARATIVE POLITICS. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 8s, 6d, 
ENGLISH TOWNS and DISTRICTS. With Illustrations and 


Maps. 8vo. lds. 


The GROWTH of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION from 


the EARLIEST TIMES. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Third Series. 8vo. 12s. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Fourth Series. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


SKETCHES of TRAVEL in NORMANDY and MAINE. 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the FEDERAL GOVERNMENT in GREECE 


and ITALY. New Edition. Edited by J. B. 5. SURX, M. M.A. Extra crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By the Right Hon. 
a on, Pl M.P. D.C.L. 2 vols. New Edition, thoroughly Revised. Extra crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


The HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By the Right Hon, James Bryce. 


Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.; Library Edition, 8vo. 14s. 


The UNITED KINGDOM: a Political History. By Go.pwin 


SMITH, D.C.L., Author of ‘The United States,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. net. 
By the Hon. J. W. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH aRMY. 


FORTESCUE. First Part, ‘To the Close of the Seven Years’ War. 2 vols. Svo. 36s. net. 


The HISTORY of MANKIND. By Prof. Frieprich Ratze.. 

lrg rane the Second German Edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A. With Introduction by E. B. 

TYLOR D L. F.R.8. With Coloured Plates, Maps, and Illustrations. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. 12s. net 
each ; or in 90 Parte, ls, net each. (‘The Volumes are sold separately.) 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. By 


Sir E. CREASY. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; Library Edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A NEW HISTORY of the ENGLISH CHURCH. Edited by 
rom" Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, B.D., Dean of Winchester, and the Rey. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 
vols. 
Vol. I. Th ago CHURCH, f 7. 
me ool hase en C rom ‘its Foundation to the Norman Conquest (597-1066). By a _. 
Vol. II ‘The ENGLISH ‘CHURCH, from the Norman Conquest to the Close of the Thirteenth eo al 


By = eee of Winchester. Shortly. 
dot The ENGLISH CHURCH in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries (1372-1486). By the Kev. 

ty onl — Reader of Ancient aneeeey in the University of Oxford. 7s. 6d. ly. 

¢ ols. LV. to VI [In the press. 


HISTORY,—Continued. 
FRANCE SINCE the REVOLUTION. By J. E. C. Boptey, M.A, 


¥xtra crowa 8vo. 10s. 
POMPEII, its LIFE and ART. By AuGust MAuv, German Archeo- 


logical Institate in Rome. Translated into See by F. W. KELSEY. With numerous Illustrations 
sags Original Drawings and P ly bound in half- leather, gilt top. In bo: 
5s. net. 


The MEDIEVAL EMPIRE. By HErpert Fisuer, M.A. 2 vols, 
8v0 

HISTORY of GREECE, from its Commencement to the 
Close of the Independence of the Greek Nation. From the German of ADOLF HOLM. Revised by 
F. CLARKE, M.A. 4 vols. 8vo. Vols. I-III. 6s. net each ; Vol. IV. 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY of GREECE. By J. B. Bury, M.A. LL.D., Regius 


Professor of Greek in the University of Dablin. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. [Immedia intely. 


A HANDBOOK of GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL HIS. 


TORY. By A. H.J.GKEENIDGE, M.A. Extra crown 8yo. 


A HISTORY of ROME to the BATTLE of ACTIUM. 
By E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. With Mapsand Plans. Crown 8vo. 8s. 

The HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest Times to the 
Sg Tye = Decline. By T. MOMMSEN. "yranslated by W. P. DICKSON, LL.D. 5 vols. Crown 8yo, 

*.” An ABRIDGED EDITION for SCHOOLS. Dy ©. Baraxs 

The HISTORY of the ROMAN PROVINCES, from the 
Pp dig Sago to that of Diocletian. By T. MOMMSEN. Translated by W. ¥. DICKSON, LL.D. 





Step 





A HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY. By 1. Rice Hormes, 


MA. Second Edition. Extra crown 8vo. 1 
_CZSSAR’S CONQUEST of GAUL. By T. Ric— HoumEs. 8vo, 
“The ‘MEANING of HISTORY. By Freprric Harrison. Extra 


crown 8yvo. 8s. 6d. 
| NATURAL HISTORY. 
|The CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by 8. F. 


edium 8vo. 17s. net each vol. 

3 “By * Ww ‘au ng MSC NEMERTINES. Ky Miss L_ Sheldon. —THREAD- 
MS, &c. E Shipley, MA.—ROTIFERS. By Marcus Hartog, M.A. D.Sc.—POLYCHAET WORMS. 
y W. Biaxland Benham, D.Sc—EARTHWORMS and LEECHES. By F. E. 
HYREA, &c. By A. E. Shipley, M.A —POLYZOA. By 8. F. Harmer, M.A 

Vol. III. MOLLUSCS and BRACHIOPODS. By the Rev. A. H. Cooke, MA., A. E. Shipley, M.A., and 


| FL. R. C. Reed, M.A 

Vol. V. PERIPATUS, eepsaeoes. and INSECTS. PartI. By Adam Sedgwick, M.A., F. G. Sinclair, 
MA.. and David Sharp, MA. Iilus 

Vol. VI. INSECES. Part II By David Sharp, M.A 

Vol. 1X. BIRDS. ‘By A. H. Evans, M.A. With numerous numerous Illustrations by G. E. Lodge. 


A TEXT. BOOK of ZOOLOGY. By the late Prof. T. JEFFERY 


KRKER, DSc. F.18., and Prof. WILLIAM A. HASWELL, M.A. DSc. F.R.S. With numerous 
inensnaices 2 vols. mokinn 8vo. 36s. net. 


A MAN UAL of ZOOLOGY. By the late Prof. T. J. ParKER, D.Sc. 


., and Prof. W. A. HASWELL, MLA. D.Se. F.R.S. With 300 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY COURSE of PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY, 
By the late Prof. T. . F.R.S., and Prof. W. NEWTON P. Ph.D. With 156 
_ ilustrations. Crown Ag aoe ea” M(Manwals for § Students, 


STANDARD EDITIONS OF THE POETS. 
SHAKESPFARE, 
The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. A wae and Revised 


Edition. Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M D. 9 vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each 
EDITION de LUXE. 40 vale; en per vol. net. 
The GLOBE EDITION. Edited by W. G. CLARK and W., ALDIS 


WRIGHT. Globe 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. Ii, 


Beddard, M.A. F.R.S.— 





The VICTORIA EDITION. 3 vols. Vol. I. Comeprgs. 
HISTORIES. Vol. III. TRAGEDIES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
The EVERSLEY | EDITION. 10 vols. With Short Introductions 


and Foot-notes by Prof. C ERFORD. Globe 8vo. 5s. each vol. 
The Plays may also be had 1 int Separate Volumes, price, cloth, 1s. each ;, roan, gilt tops, 2s. each. 


TENN) SON. 
COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With a Portrait. 


The GLOBE EDITION of the POETICAL WORKS of 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, POET LAUREATE. Crown 8yo. green cloth, 3s. 6d. Also in extra 
(Lord i aoe Works are also published by Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. in various other forms.) 
WORDSWORTH. 

COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With an Introduction by 
OHN MORLEY. Witha Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The RECLUSE. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

POEMS. 8vols). PROSE WORKS. 2 vols. 5s. each. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With a Portrait. 
The "WORKS of MATTHEW ARNOLD. 6 vols. Globe 8v0. 


ESSAYS | in *GRITICISM. First Series.—ESSAYS in CRITICISM. Second Series.—EARLY and Li 
E POEMS.— LYRIC and ELEGIAC PUEMS. — DRAMATIC and LATER POEMS. — AMERICAS 


RATIV 
DISCOURSES. 
MACMILLAN’S EDITIONS OF TH 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, the Astronomer-Poet 
of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD PIVZGERALD. 
The GULDEN TREASURY EDITION. Pott 8vo. 2s. 
Also an EDITION in extra crown 8vo. parchment binding, ‘Vos. 6d. o 
The FOUK EDITIONS of the RUBAIYAT, with the Original Prefaces and Notes, in 1 vol. extra cro! 
8vo. parchment, 8s. 6d. net. 


A CONCORDANCE to FITZGERALD’S TRANSLATION 


of the RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. ByJ.K, TUTIN. Extra crown 8vo. parchment, 8s. 6d. 


Crown 


| Eversley Series 


Crown 
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